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Over twenty-five tons of paper are consumed each 
day in printing the 


PHILADELPHIA RECORD 


This is more than used by any other Philadelphia news- 
paper, because the Recorp’s circulation is much larger. 


JANUARY ADVERTISING AND CIRCULATION. 
1902... . 487,788 lines 1902... .183,257 copies 
1901... . 401,184 lines 1901... .182,110 copies 


Gain 86,604 lines Gain 1,147 copies 


All display advertising, including financial or any general 
classification, subject to contract discounts and regu- 
lations for size, without extra charge for cuts, borders 
or breaking column rules, located according to nature 
of advertising and without restrictions as to position, - 


25 Cents Per Line. 


This advertising rate is .00135 + cents per line per 
thousand circulation—the lowest rate in Philadelphia. 


The Sunday RECORD has been increased to twenty-four 

pages, all in one section, price two cents per copy—165,000 
circulation, It is the largest Sunday circulation in 
Philadelphia — twenty-five cents per line. 





New York, Advertising Manager, Chicago, 
185 World Building. Philadelphia. 1210 Boyce Building. 
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A Simple Statement of Fact 
Concerning the 


Pittshurgh Gazette 


It is the only paper in Pittsburgh that continuously 
shows a gain in foreign advertising over its contempor- 
aries. It is the only Pittsburgh paper that has sprung 
to the front and remained in the leadership. The 
GAZETTE has a record that reads like fiction, but there 
are cold, hard facts to substantiate everything said in 
its favor. ‘ 





For confirmation, just get down your files of Pitts- 
burgh papers and make comparisons for yourself. 
You'll quickly note the dominance of the GazETTE in 
the advertising field—not only in the foreign field, but 
also in the local. No other Pittsburgh morning paper 
has any such showing. 


If the comparison does not convince you of the fact 
that the GazETTE is the best morning advertising me- 
dium in Pittsburgh, then you need resort to but one 
expedient—that is, place an advertisement in this paper. 
The results will probably amaze you. 


By making the Gazette the best paper in Pitts- 
burgh, and continually improving it, the publishers 
caused the 


SUNDAY GAZETTE 


to leap into popularity in a comparatively few weeks. 
The Sunpay GazeETTE has a bona fide circulation of 
50,000, and the figures are ascending with every issue. 
It is infinitely the best paper published in Pittsburgh, 
and it is getting better all the time. 


W. R. ROWE, Business Manager. 





THE J. E. VAN DOREN SPECIAL AGENCY, 


MANAGERS FOREIGN ADVERTISING, 
TEMPLE COURT, NEW YORK. BOYCE BUILDING, CHICAGO. 
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A RAILROAD AND ITS 
PROPHET. 


The New York Central is the 
most famous railroad in the world. 
The name of Vanderbilt is behind 
it, and the fame of Senator Depew 
a part of its system. It has four 
tracks, a wonderful equipment and 
a service that culminates in the 
Empire State Express. It has 
practically a natural monopoly of 
the Hudson River and Niagara 
Falls. It is the highway of a 
closely populated, manufacturing 
and agricultural State, and the di- 
rect line of communication _ be- 
tween the country’s brain—New 
York City—and its heart—Chica- 
go. The New York Central is the 
key to America, and no plan of 
foreign invasion would be com- 
plete without arrangements for in- 
terrupting its traffic. 

If the New York Central is a 
great and famous railroad, surely 
George H. Daniels is its prophet 
as well as its general passenger 
agent. Natural advantages and 
achievements are only part of its 
fame. The rest comes of persis- 
tent advertising. It is not only 
successful in doing things, but in 
getting them talked about. There 
is hardly any time of year when 
newspapers and magazines are 
wholly quiet about the New York 
Central. When it achieves things, 
the world talks about them. And, 
while almost any one, or dozen, or 
thousand of its people may be at 
the bottom of the achievement, 
George H. Daniels is always 
found at the bottom of the discus- 
sion of the achievement. 

In itself the road is a great, 
dumb system. George H. Daniels 
gives it expression and a litera- 
ture. He is its voice. He did not 
invent the Empire State Express, 
and it is certain that he had noth- 
ing to do with the fortunate plac- 
ing of Niagata Falls. But he did 
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invent a phrase—“‘Send a stamp to 
George H. Daniels’—and that 
phrase is the key of the New York 
Central’s publicity. It is an in- 
junction annually taken to mind 
and acted upon by millions of per- 
sons in every part of the globe. 
Mr. Daniels’ office at the Grand 
Central Station is the destination 
of innumerable postage stamps, 
and the center of a department 
which takes care of them. The 
latter might be called “The De- 
partment of Human Interest,” for 
its work is ali based upon the fact 
that a railroad is a mighty ma- 
chine, full of interest to all human 
beings. It gathers the news of the 
road, writes the stories of its 
achievements, arranges its facts 
and statistics in new, attractive 
relations, and issues them to the 
public in many forms—in folders, 
advertisements, press sheets, ma- 
terial for magazine and newspaper 


writers, and in its new monthly 
magazine of travel, the Four- 
Track News. It prepares and 


places advertising in thousands of 
publications — daily and weekly 
newspapers in all territory through 
which the road passes, the dailies 
in the great cities, the leading 
monthlies, weeklies, trade papers, 
theater programmes and countless 
minor publications of every sort. 
This advertising ranges from time 
tables and first page readers to full 
magazine pages, and the bulk of it 
is introductory to the phrase— 
“Send a stamp to George H. Dan- 
iels.” 

When a stamp is receivel at 
“The Department of Human In- 
terest” it pays the postage upon a 
bit of New York Central literature 
that is calculated to interest the 
particular kind of person who sent 
it. The department is cosmopoli- 
tan, and accepts the stamps of any 
nation important enough to issue 
them. Its literature is the real ad- 
vertising of the road, and is sent 
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out not in tons, merely, but in tens 
of tons and car lots. To the busi- 
ness man will go a map of China 
and the Orient, showing embryo 
lines of trade; to the reader of the 
Scientific American, a_ technical 
description of the big “central con- 
solidation” freight locomotives; to 
the invalid, a list of summer or 
winter resorts; to the sportsman, 
a folder about the Adirondacks, 
and to every man and woman ev- 
erywhere something that will not 
only interest them in the New 
York Central, but in the United 
States and the progress of the 
world. 

The department’s ‘“Four-Track 
series” comprises thirty-five sepa- 
rate publications, each a mono- 
graph dealing with some phase of 
travel, transportation or trade, 
well written and handsomely illus- 
trated. Most popular of them all 
is “A Message to Garcia.” It 
made Elbert Hubbard famous, be- 
yond a doubt, and _ incidentally 
demonstrated the power of Mr. 
Daniels’ phrase. When this arti- 
cle first appeared in the Philistine 
it attracted the attention of ‘The 
Department of Human Interest.” 
Forthwith a telegram went to 
East Aurora: 

“How much will you charge for 
upsteen thousand copies of that ar- 
ticle, printed in pamphlet form?” 

The price went back, and a sec- 
ond telegram came, accepting the 
figures and asking how soon the 
job could be delivered. It is said 
that Hubbard looked around the 
little Roycroft printing plant, did 
some mental arithmetic and wired 
back: 

“In about a year.” 

So . the department put the 
pamphlet upon its own plane and 
began to supply it to the clamor- 
ous human race. 

Another folder which has done 
much to advertise the road is 
“No. 11,” containing the story: of 
the race of the Australian mail to 
London last August. The route 
up to that time had been by steam- 
er across the Indian Ocean, 
through the Suez Canal and the 
Mediterranean to Brindisi, thence 
to London by train. It took thir- 
ty-five days. The time by the way 
of Honolulu, San Francisco and 


New York was nearly thirty-eight 
days. But the Oceanic Steamship 
Company had built three steamers 
with which it hoped to deliver the 
mail in London in thirty-two days. 
The fulfillment of its hope meant 
the award of the contract. The 
New York Central promised help, 
and the railroad system clear 
across the continent tightened its 
belt a notch or two. The “Ven- 
tura” arrived at the Pacific coast 
on schedule time, but the 367 sacks 
were two hours late at Omaha and 
forty minutes at Chicago. The 
world of newspaper readers was 
mightily interested when a special 
shot out over the Lake Shore in 
pursuit of the regular mail train. 
If the forty minutes could be re- 
gained at Buffalo all would be 
well. But by marvellous running 
the regular train was caught at 
Toledo, connection was made with 
the “Campania” at New York and 
the delivery of the sacks at Lon- 
don in the time promised resulted 
in securing the contract. The 
Australian mail is now an old 
story on the New York Central, 
but the public still takes immense 
interest in folder No. 11. 

Mr. Daniels’ famous prune pro- 
ject of last year is another typical 
piece of New York Central adver- 
tising. Five thousand car loads of 
prunes were awaiting a market in 
California, but no one seemed to 
know that California could pro- 
duce the best prunes upon earth. 
France had a monopoly of the 
fruit. The traffic manager of the 
Southern Pacific appealed to Mr. 
Daniels, asking him to try Califor- 
nia prunes upon his dining cars. 
He consented, and then, by ways 
known only to press agents, the 
facts of the agreement leaked out. 
Suddenly the American press  be- 
came aware of the transaction, 
and all the cruel things that have 
ever been said about prunes and 
boarding houses were said again 
and again. - Judge—always to the 
fore in helping people with their 
advertising schemes — announced 
that passengers to the Buffalo 
Fair by the New York Central 
would be filled with prunes. All 
America snickered at Mr. Daniels’ 
curious notion, and then permit- 
ted him to laugh baek, for Cali- 
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fornia’s crop was sold and a mar- 
ket opened for its output. At 
about the same time an associa- 
tion of prune growers was sinking 
$30,000 in ill-planned advertising. 
To-day the French prune is on the 
wane, for California’s product is 
cleaner, larger, more attractively 
packed and better in all ways. One 
hundred pounds are used every 
week on the New York Central 
diners. California oranges have 
been helped by similar methods, 
and just at present Mr. Daniels is 
acting as advertising manager of 
the Oregon apple. It is not gen- 
erally known, perhaps, that the 
_apple stands second in American 
crops. The Oregon variety is 
large, handsome, of fine quality 
and well adapted for winter keep- 
ing. It is now served in the diners, 
and is making its way at a grati- 
fying rate. Its introduction into 
good society means the hauling of 
many thousands of dollars’ worth 
of high-class fruit. 

Another folder which attracted 
attention to the New York Central 
and emphasized its importance to 
the country is the treatise upon 
“Urban Population,” published 
soon .after the completion of the 
Jate census. Uncle Sam’s figures 
show that the territory reached by 
the New York Central system in- 
cludes not. only half the population 
of the United States, but that, of 
the 14,000,000 people living in cit- 
ies’ of 100,000 and more, two- 
thirds are reached by the system, 
as are more than half of the 25,- 
000,000 people who live in the cit- 
ies of 8,000 and more. 

Practically all matter sent out 
by the department is of a solid, in- 
forming sort. Its aim is to com- 
pile matter that people will be 
glad to send for, and even in the 
five-line readers run in city dailies 
there is included some item of in- 
terest. That this policy is sound 
every mail testifies. The Ameri- 
can magazines go to the farthest 
reaches of the earth, and each for- 
eign mail brings its quota of re- 
quests for literature. No advertis- 
ing is done in foreign mediums, 





but the road is represented in Eu-. 


rope by the American Express 
Company, Thomas Cook & Son, 
Raymond & Whitcomb and Henry 
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Gaze & Son. These foreign agents 
distribute great quantities of mat- 
ter annually. Each new publica- 
tion is also sent to editors and to 
people all over the world who are 
interested in transportation and 
travel. 

It would be possible to keep 
track of a large percentage of the 
replies received, for most inquiries 
mention a specific folder, but the 
immense cost of clerical work 
upon such a volume of mail pre- 
cludes all effort to key replies. 

Mr. Daniels’ Four-Track News, 
which was begun as a monthly 
auxiliary to the “Four-Track se- 
ries” last July, and which was 
similar in form, has now been 
made a regular magazine, with the 
subscription price at fifty cents a 
year. The larger page permits. of 
more impressive pictures. Sixty- 
four pages are filled with miscel- 
lany, and the circulation has rap- 
idly risen to 50,000 copies month- 
ly. Outside advertising is taken, 
and eleven tons of paper are need- 
ed for each issue. Subscribers 
have been secured in thirty-one 
States and nine foreign countries. 
Matter is purchased from popular 
writers, and while the editor aims 
to keep it within the lines of the 
road’s interests, these are really so 
wide that it is possible to deal with 
all subjects pertaining to travel. 
Winter issues are to be devoted 
largely to Colorado, Utah, Texas, 
New Mexico, the Pacific Coast 
and South Sea Islands, while 
summer issues will treat New 
York, New England and Canadian 
resorts. Jas. H. CoLLINs. 





IT’S GREEN.—OMEGA OIL. 
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THE SUN 


iS READ. 

not scanned. 
That is one 
reason why 

it pays to 


advertise in 


THE SUN 


Address 
THE SUN, NEW YORK. 


























KILLED IN SPRUCE. 
STREET. 


Visitors to the office of Print- 
ERS’ INK are warned to look out 
for the death pit in the sidewalk 
maintained on the south side of 
Spruce street by the American 
Tract Society. The place referred 
to is the so-called elevator in the 
sidewalk, where poor Michael 
Birsford met his death on Tues- 


day, February 25. Until this al- 
leged charitable or benevolent so- 
ciety, the American Tract Society, 
can be induced to close or prop- 
erly guard this death trap, which 
it has now maintained for many 
years in spite of all protests, it 
will be wiser for those persons 
who have business with PRINTERS’ 
INK to keep on the north side of 
Spruce street. By passing down 
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under the windows of the Tribune 
to a point in front of the new 
Press building and then crossing 
over the Little Schoolmaster may 
be approached without danger. 
Although it is doubtless true that 
the man who dies twenty years. be- 
fore his time is thereby saved 
from twenty years of the fear of 
death, yet those who have occa- 
sion to visit the office of Print- 





ERS’ INK are not at present pre- 
pared to seek a twenty years’ dis- 
count on the terms proposed, lib- 
eral though-they may be. On that 
account, and also as a step toward 
preserving the good name of the 
American Tract Society, every pa- 
tron and friend of Printers’ INk 
is requested to steer clear of the 
death trap in the sidewalk—said to 
be twenty-eight feet deep. 

















ADVERTISING FOR NEWSPAPERS. 

Advertising is just as essential for 
the newspapers as it is for the mer- 
chants. No publication can expect to 
obtain a large circulation or a great 
amount of advertising patronage unless 
it indulges extensively in publicity. The 
trouble with many publishers is that 
they go at the subject haphazard, spend 
money blindly and achieve very few 
results compared with what they might 
if they would adopt a definite and well 
thought out policy. They scold their 
advertisers for making the very mis- 
takes of which they themselves are 
guilty when they undertake to adver- 
tise their own paper. 

There are several methods of adver- 
tising that have been found effective by 
the newspapers. The careful publisher 
will, in the first place, use the columns 
of his own paper to attract trade. It 
is well to take your readers into your 
confidence, to a degree, at least, and, 
by keeping them informed as to its 
growth in popularity, its effectiveness 
as an advertising medium and its in- 
creasing influence, to arouse in them a 
personal interest which cannot be se- 
cured in any other way. fo 

The attractions of the Sunday edition 
should be noted in the paper a day or 
two before it appears. 

A newspaper should be always ready 
to take advantage of any circumstances 
that may arise to direct public attention 
to itself.—The Editor and Publisher. 





MAIL ORDER NOTES. 


Are you prepared to follow up this 
spring the inquiries received from your 
fall and winter advertising? Spring is 
nearly here, and there will be new and 
seasonable wants. Get your catalogues 
ready now and begin sending them out 
in good season. 

Among the seasonable articles for 
spring are the cold creams and lotions 
to remove the effects of the spring 
winds and the summer sun; then there 
are numerous little articles for use in 
and around the house and garden. 
Fancy flower seeds, plants and roots are 
good for the rural trade. 

A neat little booklet about the plants 
or bulbs that you offer, with hints as 
to their care, etc., will interest the 
farmer’s wife and daughters in them 
more than any other way you can de- 
vise. The booklet need not be large or 
expensive—in fact, it must be inexpen- 
sive, as you cannot afford much outlay 
unless you are doing a large business. 
But you can have it neatly printed on 
good paper, and the wording can be as 
good as for the most expensive cata- 
logue issued. 

The mail order dealer should always 
keep in mind that he has no chance to 
personally explain any mistakes or de- 
lays in filling orders, and therefore it is 
to his interest to see that every order is 
filled promptly and accurately. Never 
let a customer feel that you have prom- 
ised more than you have fulfilled. 
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Far Below the Standard Price Based 
Upon Absolutely Certain Profit 
to the General Advertiser. 


Mr. C, A. Rueker, advertising representa- 
tive of the Swift Specific Company, says that 
the experience of general advertisers proves 
that judzczous advertising of a meritorious 
article will always pay a profit tf the cost of 
space in daily newspapers does not exceed two 
cexts per inch per thousand of actual circulation. 


The Des Moines 


Daily and Sunday 


Morning News 


Guarantees and proves an actual circulation 
exceeding 35,000, and would therefore pay 
the judicious general advertiser a profit if it 
charged a rate of seventy cents per inch, or 


| five cents per agate line. The actual rate, 


however, is twenty per cent less, being only 


Four Cents Per Agate Line Flat 


( Fifty-six Cents Per Inch ) 


Insuring a profit—and then 25 per cent more. 


Most moderate additional charge for preferred positions 
of any first-class newspaper in the United States. 


Want Advertisements Only One Cent a Word. 
The News Leads all Other Iowa Dailies in Classified Advertising, 
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SEVENTH SUGAR BOWL. 





Printers’ INK has in the past 
few years awarded six sugar 
bowls to newspapers and trade pa- 
pers, and the recipients of these 
distinctions have often asserted 
the moral as well as direct busi- 
ness value that had accrued to 
them from these awards. 

A seventh award will be made 
within the next few months to the 
agricultural paper, weekly, semi- 
monthly, monthly or however is- 
sued, that better serves its purpose 
than any other as an educator and 
counsellor for our agricultural 
population, and best serves as an 
economical medium for communi- 
cating with that class through its 
advertising columns and on the 
fairest terms, price and value con- 
sidered. 

There are over five hundred ag- 
ricultural papers in the country, 
including dairy, horticulture, flori- 
culture, drainage and _ irrigation, 
live stock and horse publications. 

Publishers of agricultural pa- 
pers, or their friends, are invited 
to submit such claims for consid- 
eration at the hands of the Little 
Schoolmaster. 

Avpany, N. Y.. March 1, 1902. 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 
Just a line to say that your seventh 


Sugar Bowl should come to Albany. 
The Country Gentleman, published 
here, fills more completely, uniformly 


and consistently each and every require- 
ment of the contest than any other pa- 
per I know. 

As an educator—safe and reliable, 
covering every phase of farm or coun- 
try life and labor. As a newspaper per- 
taining to agricultural and horticultural 
matters it is complete. 

For the dairyman or stockman it is 
unsurpassed as a market guide—it is up- 
to-date. 

As a champion of the rights and in- 
terests of our farmers—right at the 
front, guns loaded and ready to fight 
if need be. 

Independent and fearless—wears 
man’s collar, nor ring in its nose. 

As an advertising medium—thousands 
who have used it will testify that it is 
unequalled. There are many other good 
papers, but there is but one Country 
Gentleman. It has a place of its own, 
and has held it for many years. 
Yours truly, B. Homes. 


no 
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THE BUFFALO 
CEA...” 


“COMMER- 








New York, Feb. 27, 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Permit me to call your atention to the 

Buffalo Commercial, which I do not find 
among yore list of papers entitled to 
the Bull’s Eyes. 
_ The Buffalo Commercial is a publica- 
tion with a ciiculation which has va- 
ried but little for many years. It reach- 
es the very best people in and around 
Buffalo, and by the best people I mean 
the truly solid ones who have money to 
snend for high grade articles. Its cir- 
culation of between 12,000 and 13,000 
will be proved by the publishers at any 
time, and, better still, actual results 
show that it pays and pays well. No 
other paper in Western New York 
reaches so good a class of people as the 
Commercial. 

I might add that some time ago an 
actual case came under my observation 
where one of my clients used virtually 
all the papers in Buffalo. He‘&dvertised 
to reach the highest class of people, and 
even when he offered what was distinct- 
ly bargains in their line, although of the 
finest grade of goods, he was able to 
trace more results from the Commercial 
than from any other paper there. 

Of course, those who wish to reach 
the masses would not include the Com- 
mercial in their lists. but to reach high 
grade people it surelv stands very high 
indeed among the list of those papers 
which are entitled to the Bull’s Eyes. 

I think I have “‘made out a case,” and 
as I alreadv get Printers’ INK would 
be glad to have you send me a coupon 
for a year’s subscrintion, which I will 
present to a struggling young advertis- 
ing man, who doubtless could use the 
Little Schoolmaster to advantage. 

Yours very trulv. 
Cuartes M. Foyer. 
156 Fifth Avenue. 


Mr. Foyer gets the coupon and 
the Buffalo Commercial gets the 
gold marks. The _ unsatisfactory 
thing about the transaction is that 
the Commercial already had _ the 
marks, but the name of the paper 
was overlooked by the comniler 
who prepared the list for publica- 
tion. Printers’ INK appears to be 
peculiarly unfortunate in the qual- 
ity of work that it vets from the 
people who undertake to make 
compilations for it. 
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MILWAUKEE. 
Increased Advertising in INCREASED 
THE EVENING WISCONSIN ADVERTISING IN 
For the twelve months of 1901. The Fvenin Wisconsin 
1900. | 1901. f 
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ARTISTIC ADVERTISING. 
By Joel Benton. 


Certain efforts that have been 
made in Europe to suppress or re- 
duce the defacement of the land- 
scape, and to minimize the space 
given to advertising legends on 
buildings and walls by various 
large advertisers have met with 
much favor. Within a few days a 
movement having a similar object 
(the preservation of beauty and 
the elimination of unartistic loud- 
ness and barbaric color in adver- 
tising) presents itself in a letter 
just addressed to Controller Grout 
from the president of the Muni- 
cipal Art Society. What the rep- 
resentative of this society asks is 
that the Brooklyn Rapid Transit 
Commissioners have power “‘to re- 
strict advertising in the cars or 
about the stations of the subway 
road.” He thinks, in fact, that it 
“would be a great relief were the 
subway entirely free of such ad- 
vertisements.” 

Whether all this can be done, or 
ought to be done, is a question 
that authorities will differ about 
very likely; but it brings to mind 
very forcibly the craving for and 
the benefit of artistic work in ad- 
vertisements — particularly the 
large ones—that bombard from so 
many points of advantage the pub- 
lic eye. 

An advertisement that is to be 
of advantage, it hardly needs to be 
said, must capture more than the 
public’s attention—it must also 
please and interest. If it tires the 
eye and produces disgust from its 
bad taste and a wild combination 
of colors and symbols it would be 
better for the advertiser not to 
make or display it. Even a good 
advertisement that occupies too 
much space is liable to be less ef- 
fective than if it were of modest 
dimensions. When loudness was 
not as common as it now is, its 
comparative novelty and its tes- 
timony to enterprise strengthened 
its appeal. Now, however, when 
we are used to this, and rather 
more than we wish to be, the ef- 
fect is quite the opposite of cap- 
tivating. 

Every one must have noticed of 
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late, however, that a good many 
advertising billboards show more 
than an incipient art feeling. 
There are certain evidences in 
them of a real skill in “still life” 
painting that might well inspire 
our business knights of the brush 
to more ambitious work on canvas. 

Some of the displays’ that we 
see are veritable pictures, calling 
for an instinct for drawing and a 
series of color effects that are of- 
ten surprising. When we look 
back ten or fifteen years at the 
out-of-door advertising which was 
then satisfactory, we can see how 
great the present advance is. If 
improvements keep up for ten 
years longer we may possibly see 
the noted artists of academic fame 
called upon to meet the demand for 
business art. Or else the house 
painters will be so artistically 
stimulated as to become academy 
artists. 

The one thing that seems cer- 
tain is that art in color and in 
drawing is more and more becom- 
ing an adjunct to business pub- 
licity. We see, too, a growing ar- 
tistic felicity in the advertising 
pages of the best magazines. A 
hundred pages of the old style of 
advertising in a magazine of to- 
day would be universally skipped. 
But the kinds that are now so va- 
riously developed offer us some of 
the most interesting reading be- 
tween the magazine covers. 

But nowhere, perhaps, so much 
as in Paris, has the art feeling in 
respect to publicity gone so far. 
They do have, to be sure, in that 
gay city, loud and large placards 
(which are being subdued, how- 
ever, of late) ; but public attention 
there has recently taken account of 
the store signs, in an effort to 
make them harmonious, artistic 
and specially appealing to the eye. 
In this reform I believe the Muni- 
cipal Art Committee has been the 
main mover, and has actually en- 
listed the work of real and famous 
artists. Perhaps it is this move- 
ment that has brought forth the 
offer of prizes in Massachusetts 
for the handsomest designs for 
street guide boards, which will 


have some influence, it is under- 
stood, in the making of new street 
signs for this city. 
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«The Nashville, Tenn., 
BANNER is a clean, reliable 
newspaper, worthy of a place 
around the family fireside, in 
the business office, workshop 
or the social circle. 

It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that its circulation is so 
extensive and its patronage so 
large. 

THe BANNER is the best 
advertising medium used by 
this firm and brings larger re- 
turns upon the money in- 
vested.” 


The above is an expression from 
L. Jonas & Co., Nashville’s ( Tenn.) 
largest advertisers and oldest de- 
partment store. 
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THEATER PROGRAMMES. 


Some bright morning in the fu- 
ture 4 live, keen business man 
will come along and demonstrate 
what can be done with the theater 
programme as an advertising me- 
dium. 

First of all he will engage an 
editor. Theater programmes -have 
been edited with the scissors a 
good many years now, and the 
great, tolerant public has read all 
the squibs, doggerel verse and 
household hints vouchsafed it. It 
has even read them thankfully, 
wishing that there were more. For 
it dawdles between the acts with 
the programme as its only amuse- 
ment, turns over the pages, uses 
the ads as material for conversa- 
tion and spends more time upon 
the whole affair than it gives to 
any other sort of advertising me- 
dium, even the car card. 

Yet almost nobody has tried to 
turn the theater programme into 
a piece of amusing literature, fill- 
ing it with an adequate allowance 
of original contributions or sec- 
ond-hand matter selected with de- 
cent judgment. In the pauses be- 
tween the acts of an average the- 
atrical performance there is really 
time enough to look over as much 
matter as is contained in a ten- 
cent magazine. If half as much 
matter were printed in neat col- 
umns, fringed with ads, it would 
all be examined. But still the scis- 
sors is given the task of intelligent 
selection, and in most cases the 
same matter is printed two or 
three weeks in succession. 

The programme of Harrison 
Grey Fiske’s new Manhattan-The- 
ater, in New York, is modeled 
upon original lines, and is a move 
in the right direction. It contains 
newsy items about actors and au- 
thors, for one thing; whoever has 
it in charge has awakened to the 
fact that the people who attend 
theaters like to read about books 
and plays. It also contains so- 
ciety skits of the kind found in 
Sunday papers, and original verse 
(unless it is printed without cred- 
it). None of this matter is of as 





good a sort as the intelligent the- 
ater patron is capable of under- 
standing, but it is far, far better 
than the usual product of the scis- 
sors, 


Furthermore, it is made up 
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into a neat pamphlet, not too large 
to be conveniently handled, is 
printed upon a decent grade of 
book paper and is not dumped into 
readers’ hands in a smeary condi- 
tion. 

The theater programme does 
not end its career after the play is 
over. In many cases it is taken 
home and preserved. Sometimes 
it lies upon the parlor table for a 
full week and is picked up and 
read by a dozen persons. Most 
advertisers have examined them in 
this way. 

Theater programmes are un- 
doubtedly profitable to some ad- 
vertisers. They carry as high a 
grade of advertising as any me- 
dium, and carry it regularly. But 
they have not reached their limit 
of profitableness. They need an 
editor who will make it his busi- 
ness to amuse the public between 
acts. If the bill at a certain the- 
ater is changed every night he 
will make allowance for those who 
attend that theater three nights in 
the same week, never confronting 
them with the same matter. If 
the matter is entertaining he need 
not worry about putting in more 
than will be read. The programme 
will be taken home. And above 
all, he will not resort to the petty 
trick of stringing the cast of char- 
acters, musical programme and 
scene ‘plot through all the pages in 
one or two inch sections for the 
purpose of dragging the reader 
past all the ads. . 


eee eee 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENT. 





FENCING 
CHARGE, 


LESSONS GIVEN FREE OF 
ADDRESS, ETC, 
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ADVERTISERS PROVE CIRCULATION. 


The Minneapolis 
Journal 


pone LY IS 





For Advertisers 


The records show the greatest gain ever 
made in any February in its history. 


Compared with February, 1901, the 23 Columns 


Ahead. 


The JouURNAL carried almost double the advertising of 
its evening competitor. 


advertising for February, 1902, is 


Columns. 
Figures for \ JOURNAL " 7 2 1,167 
Comparison. | TRIBUNE, DAILY - ‘ 626 


Foreign Advertising Department. 
Cc. J. BILLSON, Manager. 


New York Office, : 86, 87, 88 Tribune Building. 
Chicago Office, 307 & 308 Stock Exchange Building. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS AS ADVER- 
TISEMENTS. 





It is claimed by Florence Zieg- 
feld, Jr., that his wife, Anna Held, 
now playing at the Casino, New 
York, has been photographed 
oftener than any other living be- 
ing, and that she has posed before 
something like five thousand pho- 
tographers in all parts of the civ- 
ilized world. He says that there 
is not a photographer of any 
prominence in all the large cities 
of Europe and the United States 
whose camera has not “caught” 
Miss Held, and many of them 
have taken her in a variety of dif- 
ferent positions. 

At a conservative estimate he 
says she must have been photo- 
graphed at least 25,000 times in 
the aggregate, and he explains 
this by saying that posing has been 
the fad of the “Little Duchess” 
since her childhood. This is by 
no means an evidence of vanity on 
the part of the actress. It may not 
be generally known that even the 
highest priced and most exclusive 
photographers consider it a great 
advertisement for themselves to 
take portraits of celebrated act- 
resses, and they “solicit the favor 
of a sitting” in the most courteous 
way. The greater the fame of the 
actress, the greater their desire to 
“take” her, and they will gladly 
take her in as many poses as she 
likes and supply her with any rea- 
sonable quantity of copies of the 
photographs in return for her gra* 
cious condescension in giving the 
sittings. 

It can be readily seen that this 
system of advertising works both 
ways—the photographer adver- 
tises the actress and the actress 
advertises the photographer. She 
distributes her copies to private 
friends or lets her ‘press agent 
handle them judiciously with 
newspaper representatives — the 
dramatic critics. The photog- 
rapher puts his photographs on 
sale, sends them to the stationery 
and novelty stores, art stores, etc., 
and, of course. his imprint is on 
the face of each copy. Even when 
exposed in a window a crowd will 
stop to look at the picture of a 
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pretty womati—and if they look at 
the photo they must see the name 
of the photographer. 

Now it would seem that Miss 
Held has not treated any of these 
photographers with the lofty dis- 
dain which Eleanor Duse—an- 
other European actress—is said 
to have shown to photographers in 
general. Possibly from a_ child 
she has seen the great advertising 
advantage there was in having 
one’s picture in the shop windows 
and other public places, and, ac- 
cording to her husband, she has 
certainly made good use of the 
proffered cameras. If five thou- 
sand photographers have really 
taken her picture—some in a va- 
riety of poses—she must have av- 
eraged about ten thousand differ- 
ent pictures. At ten copies to 
each picture—a very small allow- 
ance—that would mean 100,000 fin- 
ished photographs, not figuring in 
the countless reproductions of 
these pictures in the newspapers 
and magazines. 

So many of Anna Held’s pic- 
tures have been sold and exposed 
for sale that it is certain her face 
is known to thousands who have 
never seen her play, or, in fact, 
seen her at all. But, being famil- 
iar with the face, it is not unlikely 
that fact alone will prove a good 
advertisement for the future, as 
she has very attractive features. 

While Miss Held may hold the 
record as regards number of 
poses, it is more than likely that 
there have been a greater number 
of phctographs distributed of oth- 
er actresses, notably two—Mrs. 
Langtry and Lillian Russell. The 
theatrical profession generally re- 
gards this means of publicity as 
being very valuable, though it is 
not a style greatly favored by the 
men of the profession. But for a 
good looking actress it is doubt- 
less a very good advertisement in- 
deed. 

As for the photographer, as 
shown above, he is very glad to 
do this kind of work without pay, 
looking to his compensation in the 
increased business accruing from 
the spread of the photographs, 


which not only carry his business 
card but also a tacit 
dation” 


“recommen- 
from a well known beauty. 
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From astatement compiled by the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, the following figures are taken 


showing the number of lines of local display 


advertising carried in the four English papers 
of Cleveland for the month of January, 1902, 
compared with January, gor: 


1902 1901 

Cleveland Press............ 196,275 lines 156,150 lines 
Cleveland Plain Dealer 147,075 lines 147,600 lines 
Cleveland Leader 106,650 lines 77,100 lines 
Cleveland World 85,800 lines 91,500 lines 

As will be noted, the Cleveland /ress 
carried more local display advertising than 
any other Cleveland paper during the month 
of January, 1902, which is remarkable when 
it is considered that the Cleveland Press is 
only published six days a week while all the 
other Cleveland papers publish seven. 

In January, the Cleveland /vess’ lead 
over the other Cleveland papers in local ad- 
vertising was: Over Plain Dealer 48,600 lines; 
over Leader 89,625 lines; over World 
110,475 lines. 
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BERLIN LETTER. 


(Special Correspondence to Printers’ Ink.) 

American firms, — establishing 
branch houses or agencies in Ger- 
many, are soon acquainted with 
the fact that the Government 
takes a deep interest in their af- 
fairs, dictates how they shall con- 
duct books and observe certain 
conditions, many of which appear 
unnecessary to the freedom lov- 
ing “Yanky” business man. The 
income tax is responsible for 
much of this surveillance by the 
authorities, although payments on 
incomes are dodged here with as 
much cleverness and as frequent- 
ly as taxes are dodged in the 
“States.” The income tax depart- 
ment prescribes how the books 
shall be conducted, and at certain 
periods of the year makes an in- 
spection of the accounts to deter- 
mine the amount of the income 
tax to be paid. Then there are 
countless other laws, framed os- 
tensibly in behalf of the domestic 
interests to ward off outside com- 
petition. An excellent example is 


the experience of United States 


life insurance companies operating 
in Germany, including the Equit- 
able, which was obliged to suspend 
operations here in Berlin, and the 
New York Mutual. The condi- 
tions exacted by the Government 
were not only severe but unbear- 
able. The laws have now been 
changed and new rules will be 
shortly enforced designed to be 
more liberal to outside firms. 
ok * * 


Advertising does not escape. 
There are numerous laws regulat- 
ing advertising to be encountered 
in turning over the chapter in the 
codified laws relating to this 
branch of business. The most 
striking of these laws is the one 
which relates to “unwarranted and 
untruthful” claims in advertising 
the qualities of goods offered on 
the market. Against this provis- 
ion a number of American enter- 
prises of a rather shady character 
have stumbled, as I had occasion 
to remark in a_ previous letter. 
But legitimate concerns have read- 
ily conformed, and find that it is a 
knife which cuts both ways. What 
is more to the purpose is that the 
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bureau of the police presadium to 
which this work is intrusted care- 
fully and relentlessly applies the 


law. 
* x * 


Let an aggressive advertiser, 
uninitiated in the net-work of Ger- 
man laws and regulations, attempt 
to set his goods on the market 
with the bold claim “Best in the 
World,” or “Unexcelled Quality,” 
and he exposes himself to a fine 
for violating the law relating to 
untruthful claims in advertising. 
Some ludicrous instances might be 
cited to show’ how zealously 
claims have been followed. The 
initiative is usually taken by rival 
concerns or domestic firms, which 
look askance at foreign competi- 
tors and take advantage of this 
law to dispute the alleged merit or 
supremacy of articles or goods of- 
fered on the market. The same is 
applied to patent rights, to trade- 
marks and exclusive use of adver- 
tising phrases and designs. 


* * * 


Although this law has in a 
measure dampened the ardor of 
resourceful advertising writers, it 
has, nevertheless, had a _ most 
wholesome and healthy influence 
in advertising. There can be little 
“fake” advertising, no “fairy 
tales” in the advertising columns 
of German papers. It is this, 
perhaps, which in a large degree 
marks the difference, that is at 
once noted in comparing the ad- 
vertising pages of German papers ' 
with those of other countries 
where more liberty is allowed. 
The only field in which latitude is 
allowed in advertising is in the 

matrimonial” line. Every day it 
is both entertaining and at times 
thrilling to peruse the matrimonial 
column, to read the allegations of 
rich widowers, the charms of a 
lone widow and the titles that are 
straying around in search of 
Dame Fortune. Many of these are 
baits cast out by matrimonial 
agencies. For here in Germany 
marriage is conducted perhaps 
more on a mercenary plane than 
in other leading countries. The 
law does not allow an army officer 
to get married unless he has a cer- 
tain income or is granted a cer- 
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tain “dowery” from his promised 
bride. Government officials are 
likewise prevented from marrying 
unless they -show their ability to 
maintain the expense and luxury 
of a home. In civilian circles 
there is likewise much resort to 
the “matrimonial agencies” and 
“matrimonial columns.” 


* * * 


Emperor William reveals him- 
self not only a monarch who wish- 
es to be on the best of terms with 
the United States from a political 
point of view, but is also doing 
more than any one to discounte- 
nance the unfair discriminations 
imposed upon American exporters 
to Germany. Many of the sins 
committed by the agrarians, who 
are the stock-figures at court, are 
blamed onto the Emperor, who is, 
as a matter of fact, entirely out of 
tune with many of the laws and 
desires fathered by the agrarians, 
who want to “throw overboard” 
everything to keep the agricultural 
interests afloat. These are the men 
responsible for the anti-American 
meat inspection Jaw, the fruit in- 
spection provisions aimed against 
Californian and other American 
fruits, the discriminatory tariff on 
American lumber imposed by the 
railways, the appraisement of Am- 
erican imports at the custom 
houses and a number of other 
laws which make it rather difficult 
for American firms and exporters. 
The Emperor has shown a desire 


. to pave the way for peaceful trade 


relations with the United States in 
many ways. He shows a marked 
preference for American goods, 
and on more than one occasion in 


private conversation stated that it 
would be wise to profit by the ex- 
perience of other nations by copy- 
ing American methods, machinery 
and models. In fact, his: Majesty 
has a deep-seated admiration for 
the American workman, machines 
and ingenuity. 


* * * 


Prince Henry's visit is expected 
to accomplish much good in_re- 
moving the artificial obstructions 
cast in the way by agrarian influ- 
ence. The fact that the latter are 
alarmed and are forcing the tariff 
bill all the harder to prevent any 
“change of heart” taking place 
shows that the move was a good 
one from a broad economic point 
of view as well as_ politically. 
There is one fear, however, which 
is shared in quarters high and low 
and even attributed to his Majesty 
in a conversation on board the 
Hohenzollern, and that is the in- 
vasion of the big United States 
trusts. Germany has had trouble 
of its own in dealing with the kar- 
tells and syndicates at home, and 
sentiment is ripe for legislation in- 
tended to prevent American trusts 
from entering the market with 
cheap material and outstripping 
domestic producers. But it is 
clear that there is a rapid change 
of sentiment toward the United 
States from a commercial view- 
point. American machinery, Am- 
erican business and methods as 
well as advertising have accom- 
plished much in creating a power- 
ful upward swing to German in- 
dustries and trade and its produc- 
tiveness, and that is being appre- 
ciated now as never before. 








The Washington Evening Star goes into 
practically every home in Washington. 

The great majority of Washington adver- 
tisers confine their advertising to the Star. 


In Washington it 


is axiomatic that the 


Star completely covers the field. 


M. LEE STARKE, Representative, 


Tribune Buiiding, 


Boyce Building, 
CHICAGO. 
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A DRUGGIST’S WINDOW. 


A druggist can profitably advertise if 
he goes about it in the right way, but 
to get one started is one of the hardest 
tasks in an ad man’s life, at least I 
have found it so. 

Window displays form a cheap and 
profitable way of advertising a drug 
store if given the proper amount of at- 
tention. They should be changed often, 
daily if possible. The one great fault 
with most displays is that they are too 
crowded. good motto to remember 
in arranging a window is, “One thing 
at a time.’”’ Very often a neat, simple 
display will attract more attention than 
an elaborate one. 

A large amount of direct sales should 
be made from the window displays it 
that feature is <onducted in the right 
way. 

Here are a few suggestions which 
might be changed to suit the conditions. 
Others will readily suggest themselves: 

A display of a small amount of each 
of the crude drugs that compose the 
preparation, each appropriately labeled, 
with a large punch Sat in the center 
containing the finished preparation and 
a neat show card for a _ background, 
would make an attractive window. 

Another way would be to take the 
original letters received containing tes- 
timonials and have them pasted on a 
large card board which, when framed, 
would make an attractive display, es- 
pecially if the letters were from local 
people. 

A good idea would be to get the 
photos of as many purchasers of your 
remedies as possible, and a window dis- 
play of these would certainly attract at- 
tention. 

These are but a few of the many 
ways of introducing such goods. Try 
a little hustling and you will be sur- 
prised at the results. A druggist can 
use a great many little things as lead- 
ers, but few ever try this method of 
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bringing new customers to the store. A 
trial will prove that it pays. 

Take the fever thermometer, for in. 
stance, a little article which no house- 
hold should be without, but which few 
have. I cannot remember of seeing 
them advertised by any retailer. They 
come within the reach of all, and by a 
little advertising a large demand for 
them could be created. 

A number of temperature charts 
showing the run of temperature in va- 
rious diseases make an interesting dis- 
play. Neat antiseptic bandages should 
also be in every home, and while most 
druggists carry them, they are hidden 
away on the back shelves. Let the peo- 
ple know that you carry them, and tell 
them how they should be used. Create 
a demand for your goods. 

With every package that leaves the 
store inclose a circular describing a few 
of the most common ways of putting on 
a bandage, then let one of the clerks 
practice bandaging in his spare time. 
It is very simple, but requires practice 
to become an expert. When he is ca- 
pable let him give an exhibition of the 
various ways and styles of putting on a 
bandage in the window. (There are 
over 250 different ways.)—Advertising 

orld. 

+or 


ESPECIALLY UPON HOT AIR. 


It is the advertisement that is not al- 
ways walking on air and dealing in su- 
perlatives that really counts.—Current 
Advertising. 





In these competitive days you must 
not only advertise to get business—it 
takes lots of push and energy to keep 
it.—White’s Sayings. 
_— 

Tue cry that “advertising is all non- 
sense’’ was born in the mouth of a fool 
and is echoed by members of his fam- 
ily.—Gibson’s Clothing Gazette, 


















POMMERY BRUT, '93 


POMMERY 
co DOES NOT COST YOU ANY MORE. 


A Lesson in Champagne Values 


Recent prices at Wholesate in London. as per October, 1961, Market Liste: 








Clicquot Brut "93 - + + « 


wummummms 125 Shillings 
95 Shillings 





G. H. Mumm, °93' .-- « 


91 Shillings 





Perrier-Jouet, Ext. Qual, "93 


87-92 Shillings 








Why Not Have the Best ? 





THE BENT DOUBLE 


Moet @ Chandon,"93 - - - ge 83-90 Shill.nge 
Pol Roger, Extra.Dry, 93 + Qa 63-87 Shillings 
Ruinert, Extra Dry,"95 - - QE 70-75 Shillinge 


. a 
AS PRICE PER BOTTLE IS CENERALLY THE SAME. 


CHAMPAGNE 


ARROW IS VERY EFFECTIVE. 


Measured by the Standard of eth: or Quality 


Q 
POMMERY IS THE BEST THE WORLD, OVER. 
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The publication of the Americen Newspaper Directory for 
thirty-four years has been carried on at a cost of more than 
eight hundred thousand dollars. The advertiser who devotes 
an hour to carefully reading the rules and usages that prevail 
for the revisions of the book printed on pages 8, g, 10 and 11 of 
the issue of December, 1901, will be impressed that the matter 
of ascertaining and stating facts about newspapers has been 
threshed over and over with the utmost thoroughness. To 
those familiar with the peculiar meaning set forth by certain 
marks explained on page 11, they tell an eloquent story. 





New Edition out April 15, 1902 


$5.00 per issue. Cloth boynd and gold. over 1,700 pages. Ratings and Tabu- 
lations of the entire North American Press, and a complete survey of profitable 
American advertising territory. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. Address 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., Publishers, 


10 SPRUCE STREET, NEw York. 








NOTES. 


A. A. Vantine & Co., New York, is- 
sue a neat catalogue of Oriental wares. 





THREE attractive folders come from 
the Crawford. Shoe Co., 140 Duane 
street, New York. 


S. Bacue & Co., Co., 66 Exchange 
New York, issue an interesting 


place, 
‘London Privileges on 


booklet upon 
Stocks.” 
Tue New York City office of the Jer- 


sey City News, Charles A. Menet mana- 
Park Row, 


ger, is now located. at 23 
room 42. 
Tue Illinois Engraving Company, 


Chicago, sends out a folder bearing a 
very pretty cut, but little else. A word 
for the firm would not have been amiss. 


In a small folder the Grand Rapids 
Furniture Record reproduces a _ page 
from Printers’ INK of February 15, 
showing its standing as a “‘bull’s eye” 
medium. 

“Direct Connected Units” is a de- 
scriptive booklet containing some fine 
halftones of the power generating ma- 
chinery of the Racine Hardware Co., 
Racine, Wis. 


Tue Y. M. C. A., of Washington, 
D. C., publishes a handsome illustrated 
booklet setting forth its many depart- 
ments and advantages. The text was 
written by John E. Powers. 


Wma. F. Gaste & Co,, Altoona, Pa., 
recently sent out a mailing card upon 
which were reproduced photos of the 
five stores that they have occupied since 


their establishment in 1884. 


Harry W. Kine, for many years ad- 
vertising manager of the Springfield 
(Mass.) Union, leaves that paper early 
in March to occupv a similar position 
with the Scranton (Pa.) Tribune. 


THE gains of the New York Times in 
circulation and in advertising during the 


year 1901 exceeded in volume and in 
rcentage those of any a New 
York morning newspaper.—N. Y. Times 
Adv. 
Tue Deering Company, Chicago, de- 
scribes its steel rice binder in an ex- 


tremely attractive catalogue, containing 
good matter and many interesting pic- 
tures of the rice fields of Louisiana and 
Texas. 


In a small folder of the “heart to 
heart” sort, Henry Ferris, the Philadel- 
phia advertising specialist, tells what he 
has learned about book advertising and 
submits a scheme for raising its stand- 
ard of quality. 


Grorce W. Coreman, of the Chris- 
tian Endeavor World, Boston, contin- 
ues to issue attractive advertising argu- 
ments for his medium. The latest is a 
coffee-colored folder called ‘“‘The People 


Behind the Pin.” 

C. Wirtsur Taser Masonic Temple, 
Chicago, advertises his anatomical chart 
in a neat booklet containing physiologi- 
cal facts that are calculated to create a 
desire to own the chart. The matter is 
highly interesting and well arranged, 
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but the cover is singularly tasteless and 
unimpressive from a _ typographical 
standpoint. 


FREDERICK CourTNEY BarBer has re- 
signed the position of editorial and 
feature writer on the morning Tele- 
graph to accept the business manage- 
ment of the Dramatic Mirror, 1441 
Broadway, New York. 


Tue Welsh Grape Juice Co., West- 
field, N. advertise their product in 
a fine little brochure containing an ac- 
count of their process, recipes for 
dainty dishes and extremely interesting 
matter pertaining to the food value of 
grape juice. 


No other advertising journal stands 
higher than Printers’ Ink. Probably 
no other is as full of business—there 
are others more artistic, but the two 
don’t mix in the same journal.—H. H. 
Baker, Manager Commercial Clearing 
House, Chicago. 


THE Brooklyn Citizen issues a little 
book called “Criticisms of Criticisms,’ 
in which are printed the commendations 
of authors who appreciate the paper’s 
careful, conscientious book reviews. The 
booklet’ is somewhat more than attrac- 
tive typographically. 


WitH the issue of Saturday, March 
I, 1902, the management of the Balti- 
more Herald was turned over to Frank 
I’, Peard, formerly business manager. 
Mr. Peard, with the title of general 
manager, will have the entire manage- 
ment of all branches of the property. 


Tue “good inclosure department” of 
L. H. Slawson & Co., advertising spe- 
cialists, 7 East 42d street, New York, 
sends out a folder containing “Postage 
Rates Throughout the World” in a com- 
pact shape. The bg number of 
their house organ, Ad Vantages, is also 
out. 


T. W. Crossy has assumed the man- 
agement of the advertising department 
of the Hayner Distilling Company and 
the Dr. Harter Medicine Company, both 
of Dayton, O. All advertising contracts 
which have hitherto gone through a 
Chicago agency will now be placed di- 
rect. 


A SMALL, chaste, blue- covered booklet 
contains the address upon “The Prog- 
ress of Journalism,” delivered before 
the Illionis Press Association at Chi- 
cago, February 19, bv Thomas Rees, of 
the Illinois State Register, Springfield. 
Two poems by the same writer are in- 
cluded. 


A MAILING card from S. J. Johnson, 
Racine, Wis., is not the least attractive 
of the many exceedingly attractive ads 
that are used to exnloit Johnson’s Pre- 
pared Floor Wax. Mail clerks and car- 
riers would be less vexed in spirit, per- 
haps, were the address side printed in 
a lighter color. 


Cray, Rostnson & Company, Union 
Stock Yards, Chicavo, advertise their 
business as commission salesmen of live 
stock with a handsome souvenir book 
containing large halftones of the prize 
winners of the Chicago Live Stock Ex- 
position held in December. These ex- 
cellent pictures have a technical inter- 
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est for the breeders to whom the book 
is sent, and the fact that the firm sold 
many of the prize winners makes it a 
forceful piece of advertising. 


Cactkins & Hoven, the advertising 
agents who recently began business at 
1135 Broadway, New York, send out a 
series of thirteen four-inch double col- 
umn ads for Dill’s Balm of Life. The 
pictures and display are excellent, but 
it would seem as though the ads dwelt 
rather too insistently upon the “agon- 
izing pain” idea. 

Kesster & Co., American agents for 
Moet & Chandon White Seal Cham- 
pagne, furnished the wine for the lunch- 
eon given to the President and Prince 
Henry after the launching of the “Me- 
teor” on February 25. The menu was 
an exceedingly tasteful bit of advertis- 
ing, printed upon heavy white board 
from steel plates, and bound with rib- 
bon of the German and American colors. 


THERE is a movement among business 
men’s associations in several of the 
larger cities of Illinois to put a stop to 
what is considered an imposition in the 
matter of advertising. The custom of 
fraternal, church and other societies and 
organizations of soliciting advertise- 
ments for programmes has grown to 
such an extent that the merchants have 
found it necessary to take some united 
action in the matter. 


Accorptnc to the Editor and Pub- 
lisher, the Dr. David Kennedy Corpora- 
tion is preparing to bring suit in the 
Supreme Court at Kingston, N. Y., 
against C. E. Sherwin, an advertising 
agent who formerly had an office in the 
American Tract Society Building, New 
York. It is charged that he committed 
a breach of business confidence in using 
advertising copy of the Kennedy Cor- 
poration as material for the ads of a 
rival concern. 


Tue latest St. Nicholas Magazine 
advertising competition for children 
takes the form of a large square divid- 
ed into forty-nine small ones, each con- 
taining a letter of the alphabet. Com- 
petitors are to start from any letter, 
moving one square at a time, and spell 
out names of articles advertised in the 
current number of the magazine. One 
hundred prizes of a dollar each are paid 
for the first solutions, neatness and age 
of competitors being considered. 





One of the more recently established 


trade papers is the monthly published 
by the Dry Goods Publishing Company, 
26 East 22d street, New York, under 


the name Dry Goods. of which Mr. Max 
Jagerhuber, the well known authorit 
on political economy and the tari 
question, is editor and proprietor. The 
publication, a sightly one, has adopted 
the style familiarized by fashion_papers. 
Its size is 11 by 16 inches. The run 
of advertising shows liberal support on 
the part of importers, jobbers and com- 
mission merchants. 


THE growth of the advertising de- 
mands on the space of the Sunday 


Record has been steady, and as there 
is no feature of the newspaper which 
can be sacrificed without a distinct loss 
to its readers its enlargement to twen- 
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ty-four pages has become necessary. 
This does not mean that the people's 
favorite Sunday newspaper will be de- 
livered to them in unwieldly and con- 
fusing sections, for the Sunday Record 
will still maintain the distinction of be- 
ing printed in one convenient whole.— 
Philadelphia Record. 


In spite of the prejudice among law- 
yers against straightforward  advertis- 
ing, several members of the Bar do ad- 
vertise regularly in the newspapers. And 
they find that it pays. One lawyer in 
New York who puts $100 a week into 
newspaper advertising (“exclusive of 
the vy journals’) tells Printers’ 
Ink that he wouldn’t stop advertisin 
for the world. “If I should stop it, 
he adds, “I should expect to be forgot- 
ten. That such advertising pays I know 
from long experience. The ethics of the 
profession are largely an illusion—a 
bugaboo. No lawyer is ostracized be- 
— he advertises.””—Philadelphia Rec- 
ord. 


Tuomas W. Lawson, the Boston 
banker and horseman, is offering $490 
in prizes to men who give their horses 
pretty names. His offer states that he 
will pay prizes of $250, $100, $75, $50 
and $25 “to the owners of horses reg- 
istered and named with the American 
Trotting Register Association during 
the year 1902, who supply said horses 
with the prettiest and most appropriate 
names. Mr. Lawson will decide imme- 
diately after the close of the year. In 
deciding he will take into consideration 
only the prettiness and appropriateness 
of the names, and the circumstances 
which led to their selection.” The com- 
petition will close on Jan. 3, 1903. 


TueE Philadelphia Record, one of the 
best advertising mediums in the coun- 
try, makes a daily use of some of the 
interesting facts which appear weekly 
in the Little Schoolmaster. The Rec- 
ord prints these paragraphs on its edi- 
torial page. Here is a recent one: By 
bold and increasing advertising in the 
newspapers a New York store has grown 
from a little neighborhood shop to a 
great department concern. It is miles 
away from the shopving section of the 
city, but it draws people from all quar- 
ters. It has been proved that people 
will go out of their way to deal at a 
place which is noted for the extent, va- 
riety, quality or prices of its goods and 
the courtesy and promptness of its sales- 
men; and which at the same time is 
fully and persistently advertised. 


“Mart Order Advertising from the 
Publisher’s Viewpoint,” an address de- 
livered before the Sphinx Club by 
Charles E. Ellis, is printed in booklet 
form by the Ellis Company, 718 Temple 
Court, New York. Among other things, 
it contains some pertinent remarks on 
circulation: ‘“‘All of the best mail or- 
der publishers favor the utmost frank- 
ness upon circulation questions. Aside 
from moral considerations, they have no 
choice. A large proportion of the ads 
appearing in the columns of mail or- 
der papers are keyed, and close records 
of the returns are kept by the adver- 
tiser, and the publisher must make them 
profitable. Wise publishers are always 
willing—anxious—to have their  cus- 
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tomers key their ads. In this way, and 
in this way only, are the publishers sure 
of getting full credit for the trade they 
bring to the advertiser. The publisher 
who shows unwillingness to give the 
circulation of his medium, and to meet 
this fair test willingly and frankly, by 
that very fact displays his own weak- 
ness. Thus to act is fatal to the inter- 
ests of his publication, to its growth, 
its future, its life, its present. ceen 
advertisers recognize the earmarks of a 
publication that does not give the cir- 
culation promised; they can tell by a 
mere side glance whether its columns 
are worthy of the recommendation 
which every first-class advertisement 
gives to the publication which carries 
it. Therefore, for the low sake of pol- 
icy, if for nothing loftier, the mail or- 
der publication should make its circula- 
tion known. The wise publisher insists 
that every new advertiser shall key his 
ad. He should have so much confidence 
in his publication that he should not 
fear that this should be of mutual ben- 
efit. If the contrary is the case, his 
publication is a failure.” 

On Washington’s Birthday Rogers, 
Peet & Co. moved their factories and 
Prince street store to their new build- 
ing, Broadway and 13th street, and im- 
proved the occasion to indulge in a col- 
umn of interesting business history: 
Our firm was organized in November, 
1874, by the consolidation of the firms 
of M. N. Rogers & Co. and Charles B. 
Peet & Co., who were the lineal de- 
scendants of clothing organizations 
dating back, in one case, to 1838. Our 
immediate predecessors were manufact- 
urers and wholesalers only. The con- 
solidation added a retail department, 
and the first location of the present 
firm was at Broadway and Broome 
street—quarters which soon proved in- 
adequate to the growing business. The 
building at Broadway and Prince street 
was completed in January, 1882, and 
we were its first occupants.. The struc- 
ture was then one of the most modern 
and imposing in the neighborhood, oc- 
cupying the former site of a number of 
old New York dwellings, converted into 
fashionable retail shops, as well as the 
site of the Astor Estate offices on Prince 
street. It had as neighbors the Met- 
ropolitan Hotel opposite and the St. 
Nicholas Hotel two blocks below—two 
of New York’s leading hostelries. The 
district, as a retail center, has changed 
so materially that our branch stores, up- 
town and down-town, like lusty sons, 
have outgrown their parent in volume 
of business. What reputation we have 
made has been made here. Here we 
have had the fun of a lot of hard work 
and the satisfaction of developing a bus- 
iness of considerable renown. The new 
building at Broadway and 13th street 
is on the site of the old Star Theater— 
once Wallack’s. Architecturally the 
structure is a variation from the aver- 
age warehouse; is amply commodious, 
conveniently accessible, with corner en- 
trances at both Broadway and Fourth 
avenue. 





As a rule the man who possesses the 
largest stock of personal hard-luck sto- 
ries is the man who possesses the least 
business energy.—White’s Sayings. 
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THEATRICAL ADVERTIS- 
ING 


PortLanp, Me., March 1, 1902, 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

1 am desirous of learning how to ad- 
vertise “‘Theatrical’’ amusements. What 
papers or periodicals ought I to take in 
order to get an insight into the busi- 
ness? 

I buy your Printers’ INK from my 
news dealer here, but fail to see very 
much about what I am most interested 
in, although I do find several letters 
worth reading every week. 

E. L. Le Burt. 
114 Pearl Street. 


Theatrical advertising is like all 
other. Its object is to let the peo- 
ple know. When you can adver- 
tise a peanut stand profitably the 
chances are you will be quite com- 
petent to act as advance agent for 
an opera troupe. 


> 
THE “SUNFLOWER” OFFICE. 

THE SUNFLOWER PUBLISHING Co., 
Printers, Publishers, Bookbinders, Ste- 

reotvners. 

Lity Date, N. Y., March 3, 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In a recent number of Printers’ INK 
we saw a notice of the improvement a 
printer made by painting his cases. We 
are one ahead of him. We painted our 
cases different colors for the different 
sizes of type. We have 6, 8, 9, 10 and 
12 point Roman tyne. We painted 6 
point bright red, 8 point yellow, 9 point 
green, 10 point drab and 12 point dark 
red. Then we painted the italic cases 
the same colors only we put a bright 
ted bar across the center of them. Thus 
we have all of our cases presenting a 
neat appearance, and in addition to that 
we never throw sorts into wrong cases, 
as the different colors show plainly 
which is which as far as we can see 
them. 

Things around the stone are painted 
black so as not to show the dirt, and 
other things painted in appropriate col- 
ors. A gallon of paint and a day’s time 
of a painter will make the office look 
$100 better. We bought a second-hand 
cylinder press. It worked good but was 
scratched and marred. We got a quart 
can of maroon and a pint can of bright 
green and painted the press. with it, 
striping and ornamenting a little, and if 
we had wanted to sell the press it would 
have brought $50 more for that little 
attention. 

Our experience is that $10 worth of 
paint and time will pay 1,000 per cent 
profit on the investment the first year. 

Tue SunFrower Pustiisuinc Co. 


INFORMA‘ION WANTED. 
Wasurncton, Ga., Feb. 25, 1902 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I am anxious to start some kind of a 
mail order business. Can you furnish 
me the name and address of some one 
who has a good thing? I would like to 
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get some maker of shoes to furnish me 
with a catalogue without their name on 
it so I can have my name on the same. 

Yours. truly, 


Bernarp M. oop. 
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WANTS AN INDEX. 
KEever-RALEIGH COMPANY. 

S. W. Cor. 6th and Arch Streets. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Mar. 1, 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Just a suggestion from an apprecia- 
tive reader of Printers’ Ink. 

PRINTERS’ INK is so valuable to the 
business man as to be preserved for its 
suggestions and information. They may 
not be needed at time of publication, 
and so are kept for such a time when 
they will be needed. That time may be 
a year hence. The business man may 
have no definite article in mind; sim- 
ply a subject or condition or difficulty. 
To go through each page of 52 issues of 
Printers’ INK in search of the infor- 
mation desired would discourage 999 
out of 1,000 persons. How much easier 
if each number of your paper had an 
index, such as magazines _ regularly 
have! An article, if deemed to bear 
on your business or to be of especial 
interest in general, could be marked in 
the index or table of contents. Fifteen 
minutes would suffice to look up and 
select articles bearing on the subject 
you were interested in, in 52 issues of 
your paper. One dislikes to cut arti- 
cles out that interest one now and 
throw the rest of the paper away. You 
know the issues will pile up if you keep 
them and be practically worthless for 
reference purposes. At the same time 
you realize a time is inevitable when 
you would like to look up a certain ar- 
ticle which you have a hazy recollec- 
tion of as having appeared between 
January and December of blank year. 
You would like to read it again, but 
you haven’t the time for such a lengthy 
search. Didn’t intend to be this long. 
Beg your pardon. But I do hope you'll 
start that table of contents. 

Yours truly, 
teh EuGene KEE Er. 


MR. BEACH'S BLUFF. 
WasuincTon, D. C., Feb. 28, 
Messrs. Geo. P. Rowell & Co.: 

Referring to your letter of the 15th 
inst., and to mine of 18th (to which I 
received no reply), I beg to say that, 
having seen fit, as an advertiser in the 
Bookkeeper, to call in question, upon 
the strength of your publications con- 
cerning Mr. Beach, the accuracy of his 
statements that the Bookkeeper had 8o,- 
000 subscribers, I am now threatened 
by him with a suit for libel. 

have before me a prospectus, print- 
ed in red and blue, “Extraordinary 
Programme for 1902,” in which is this 
injunction: ‘Join the Bookkeeper’s 
Army of 80,000 Readers who are Learn- 
ing to be Successes,” and I have also 
the printed statement that proofs of cir- 
culation will be furnished on applica- 
tion. 

If Mr. Beach will not send you these 
proofs on application, can you not get 
some of your neighbors to ask for 
them? 

What am I to do about this suit for 
libel ? 

Your kind answer will be much ap- 
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preciated, and I: hope to receive it 
promptly. Yours respectfully, 
Beny. BENSON. 


939 Pennsylvania Avenue. 
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THE LITTLE SCHOOLMASTER AS 
STANDARD LITERATURE FOR 
YOUNG MEN. 


AvusurRN Wacon Company, 
Mastinssurc, W. Va., Feb. 28, 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I have been a constant reader of your 
little, but valuable journal, almost since 
its birth. 

Have watched its growth from in- 
ak to childhood; from childhood to 
manhood, until it has now reached the 
vigor of life. 

It has suggested many profitable ideas 
and opened up for me a wider range of 
thought. It has brought me in closer 
touch with the advertising world and 
its strenuous side. 

It has taught me to “dabble” in “ad” 
writing, upon an amateur scale, yet with 
splendid results. 

So wide is its range of educational 
facilities that I have been enabled to 
apply its methods and principles to 
other lines besides the wagon business, 
with the result that my colleagues on 
the various committees and organiza- 
tions which I serve always marvel at the 
resourceful ideas suggested, but I al- 
ways reply that my instructor is Print- 
ERS’ INK. 

To any young man starting in life, 
with a common school _ education, . I 
would suggest Printers’ Ink for his 
standard literature. Truly yours, 

Max Rostnson, 
Treasurer and Manager. 


ALL FOR TEN CENTS. 

Woopvitie, Oregon, Feb. 20, 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Find 10 cents for ‘‘Newspaper Direc- 
tory.” 

And say! 

Give me some specific information 
in regard to this ad business—terms, 
etc., applied to newspaper — business, 
names and sizes of different type, etc. 

ua want a cut in 100 or 500 news- 
papers, how shall I get it there? If I 
purchase a space can I have it filled to- 
suit myself? Did I ask you for one- 
= one-half and whole page ads 
or a lot of the big dailies? If I pay. 
for an ad in 1,000 newspapers, how 
shall I know whether it is published in 
all of them? 

What is a font of type? 

Perhaps you will think me _ stupid, 
and—well, I guess I am; but I am in- 
tending to make quite a journey and I 
want to know what road to take, see? 

Tell me a whole lot of things I don’t 
know about advertising. I’m sure it 
will be easy for you. 

m. _B. TAYLOR, 


+2 
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TRUNDLE ADVERTISING 
AGENCY 
ATLANTA, .Ga.. San. 1, 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 


We should like to receive the address 
of dealers in Japanese and other fans, 
printed for advertising purposes. 

Yours very truly, 


TRUNDLE ADVERTISING AGENCY. 
++ 





Some men consider themselves suc- 
cessful advertisers whose goods have 
sold in spite of the ads—not from them. 
—White’s Sayings. 
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THE BALTIMORE “AMERICAN” 
CIRCULATION STATEMENT. 
Brooxtyn, N. Y., Feb. 27, 1902. 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I note on page 53 of the current issue 
of Printers INK four queries on the 
Baltimore American’s circulation state- 
ment. I answer these questions as fol- 
lows: 

1. The average issue of the Weekly 
American is 26,869 1-2. 

2. The average issue of the Sunday 
American is 53,633 4-5. 

3. The average issue of the Daily 
American is 59,238 1-3. 

4. I think the intention was to make 
the daily issue appear larger, by divid- 
ing up the two weekly papers into the 
daily average. This would be all right 
if a blanket rate for all papers together 
was made, and if everybody took space 
in all papers at once. This is not the 
case, however. 

The statement without doubt contains 
a falsehood in that it says ‘“‘average 
number of complete copies to have been 
62,238 1-3 for each issue.” He could 
have kept within the truth by saying 
“for each day,” 

Arcursatp B. Horne. 


————+ 
MR. LAFFAN’S “SUN.” 
The surprise of the week in journal- 


istic circles in New York City was the. the profits increased 


appearance on Saturday of the name of 
William M. Laffan at the head of the 
editorial columns of the New York 
Morning and Evening Sun. 

Mr. Laffan came to the New York 
Sun from Baltimore, where he had, by 
his brilliant work, attracted the atten- 
tion of the late Charles A. Dana. He 
enjoyed the entire confidence of Charles 
A. Dana during the latter’s life, and it 
was understood just previous to his 
death that he promised Mr. Dana to 
continue in the position which he had 
held so long. 

He is at the head of the Laffan Bu- 
reau News Service supplied to many 
leading newspapers throughout the coun- 
try. 

It is believed that Paul Dana _ has 
sold the Dana holdings to Mr. Laffan. 
When Mr. Laffan was asked this week 
whether Mr. Dana was to remain he 
simply said: ‘“‘Mr. Dana is up-stairs at 
the desk which he has occupied for the 
past twenty years, and if you want to 
find out, ask him.” 

The Sun occupies a unique position 
in New York journalism. It has stren- 
uously avoided what may be termed 
“yellow journalism” upon all occasions. 
There is probably not a newspaper man 
in New York City who does not read 
the Sun every morning, whatever other 
papers he may read. The reason it that 
its reports usually have an individuality 
of their own possessed by no other pa- 
per. The Sun has for many years posed 
as the exponent of clean, correct Eng- 
lish, its writers being selected for their 
special fitness for turning out correct 
and attractive copy.—T7he Editor and 
Publisher, New York. March 1, 1902. 

—____—_+o+—____—- 


Bustness is like a strongly fortified 
citadel. Only pluck, dash and a grim 
determination to do or die will capture 
it.—Gibson’s Clothing Gazette. 
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ADVERTISING DID IT. 


_The annual meeting of the National 
Biscuit Company, held in Jersey City, 


is of considerable local interest. This 
company has several Baltimore facto- 
ries. The report of Mr. A. W. Green, 


chairman of the board of _ directors, 
shows a phenomenal growth in the bus- 
iness of the company. This he explains 
as follows: 

“When the company started our goods 
were sold almost entirely in bulk, and 


w the package business was in its infancy. 


We determined that the true way to 
sell certain of our goods was to sell 
them in small, airtight, moisture-proof 
packages. The first result of this de- 
termination was the Uneeda Biscuit, a 
five-cent package of soda biscuit, put up 
in a package protected by United States 
patent. The idea was novel, and we 
soon found that we had struck the taste 
of the people. The introduction of the 
Uneeda Biscuit was followed by many 
other packages put up in the same man- 
ner and sealed with the In-er-seal trade- 
mark design. 

“The next point was to reach the con- 
sumer. We did this by extensive ad- 
vertising. 

“The results have exceeded even our 
expectations. The total sales of the 
company increased to $38,625,135, a 
gain of $2,185,975, or six per cent, and 
to $3,670,445, a 
gain of $352,090 over the previous year. 
During the past year the company in- 
vited its employees to invest in its stock, 
and they have taken over 4,000 shares.” 


+ oo—_—_ 
Stupy the other fellows’ ads _ care- 
fully—not for imitation, but to see 


wherein you _can make your advertis- 
ing better.—White’s Sayings. 


>> 
MAIL ORDER PHRASE ILLUS- 
TRATED. 




















“you CAN TREAT YOURSELF PRIVATELY AT 
HOME,” 
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Tue best kind of advertising origi- 
nality ever originated consists of doing 
something a little different from what 
others are doing—and doing it more 
effectively —White’s Sayings. 





Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements under this head two linesor more, 
without ded intone week i 25centealine. Must be 
handed in one week in advance. 


WANTS. 
Fo VISITING CARDS—see ad below. 


a ga as advertising ma: apager on salary 
commission ew a. 
Address - MANAGER,” care ¢ care of Printers’ Ink 


Grace wanted in exchange for medical, dental 
hic schol. ‘ips in National Med- 
ical Univers! yy. 441 Dearborn Ave., Chicago. 


MORE than _ 200,000 copies of the morning edi- 
tion of the World are sold in Greater New 
York every day. Beats any two other papers. 


Vy 7 ANTED—Simms & Conklin, advertising spe- 
cialists of New Orleans, want sample line3 
of everything good in novelties. 727 Common St. 
RE = goin to /._——— City this gummer? 
A Wri > chews houses or cottages. Ho 
much ‘oe aor price. DECKER, Box 225, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


DVERTISING man, with splendid record, w 
can develo -— hold your field to thelimit, 
is ready to talk ess to good publication any- 
where. Add reso or cat 1e Printers’ Ink. 


APER AGENCY WANTED — For London or 
Great Britain. News and other cheap print- 
ings. furnis' first-class -——zs ' oe r 
by letter. “ LONDON,” care Printers 
ITUATION an eupurintontent of job aii or 


ps newspaper, by good printer of twelve years’ 
renee, ive Ty Decne as ony 7. Magsicd and 
; ~< iable. GC. LCKINSO. ‘averly, N. Y. 


ea, 15 rot experience, wente charge of 
country weekly. Can produce =f 
52 weeks in the yearand make it pay. 


An dre: 
F. L. MILLER, care Journal of Fat m= Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


1 00%, ISITING or Professional Garde and real 
leather card case, paid, for sag c 4 
two or three lines of print ng; scr‘pt or rom: 
type. Write plainly. a, 'ENGRAV ING CO., 
Fourth St., near C! Pa. 


HE FINANCIAL INQUIRER pape a@ very valua- 

ble publication for investors. $2 pays a 
all the benefits of a 
commercial agency. Agents wanted on a com- 
mission everywhere. Correspondence invited. 
55 Liberty St., New York. 


CAPASLE newspaper man, six years’ et 
/ ence on Eastern and Western ‘metropo itan 
dailies, desires reportorial or editorial position— 





editorship of poor in small town | preferred. No 
shiowten to loon -~4 Address “ CAMPBELL,” 
Sansom 8t., P! ladelphia. 


N all-round A pencttonl printer and newspaper 
4 man wants position. Am successfully edit- 
ing country weekly at preseut, but want — = 
field, either dail, - weekly. Good 


and editorial w ww Am 30 yearsold,and si -_ Tingle. 
Can get » good paper. 
LUDDEN, New ienna, Ohio. —" 


A) 7 ANTED—Fvery advertisement writer to se- 

cure a copy of our book of ready-made 
advertisements. A veritable mine of s- 
tions and catchy phrases. Contains over five 
hundred examples of effective ads. Invaluable 
‘ht = mulator for advertisement writ- 


ers. Sen et on receipt of pre, $l. Ad 
dress GEO ROWELL & CO., 10 Spruce 8t., 
New York. 


| ar | wares man of wide experi- 

East and West wants position as Cir- 
calation. Manage: m very successful ; 
knows the “workin he department thor- 
oo hiy. Can give he’ A of references as to 
ability, habits and honesty. = I be at leisure 


within thi = Am ompiores at ——, 


27 
BUSINESS mnnentien Ley -4 takes first rank 
in its field in the United States wants first- 


clase solicitors on commission to call upon rn 

and wholesale merchants who are interested in 

ew. Applicants must live in in towns of —— 
jitants or over. They ought to have 

tion aad experience enough to tal talk intelligentiy 


= I... — business men [ad a plain 

tical p ition. Young of 
ree ter, gz to work carmethy, @ ought to be 
able to earn at least $4 per day. Applicants who 
wish to receive consideration must send - 
class references which will bear t 


tion. Address (with references only) 
on RKER,” care of P. O. Box 672, New York 
y. 
PAPER, PER, 
rE you | Coated Book Pe Book r, send to us for 
ames and Tull lines in stock. 
= HIN, 45 Beekman 8t., New York 
TO LET. 
ry aces at No. 10 Gores y 
$600, oe, Seeweeerey. 
to GEO. *¥: ROWE ELL & CO. -» Owners, i 4 
premises. 
++ 
PRESS CLIPPINGS. 


NITED STATES PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 

e lippi or- 
der on any subject trom all curre -y +h 
newspapers. 


SUPPLIES. 


Ts a paper. is ie printed 5 with ink manufactured 

IN PRINTING INK CO., 
Lta.. ” spruce 8t., New York. Special prices to 
cash buyers 


CHEAP ADVERTISING CUTS. 


Ww ne A expensive mou mounted cuts when you 

can get matrices at one-tenth their cust! 
Write for samples, ADVERTISING CUT CO., 
Box 337, Knoxville, Tenn. 





If you took ten thousand 
men, who ought to buy your 
goods, and stood them up ina 
row where you could get at 
them consecutively, you would 
surely make some sales before 
you got very far down the line. 


But before you got through, you would be 
very old and very tired, and other departments 
of your business would be very much run 
down at the heel. 

Tell me your business story once and I will 
repeat it es , effectively, convincingly—in 
various forms, always the same yet always dif- 
ferent ; insistently, br« with dignity ; persist- 
ently but pleasantly I will be rig t on the 
spot with everv one of your ten thousand men, 
brieh* 2. early every other Wednesday morn- 
ing for an entire year, ata cost of one dollar 
per year per man. 

The plan will bring results—no question 
about it—no doubt about it. I’ll give you 
evidence to back every word I say—the evi- 
dence of your own good common sense and 
the evidence of some of the best business men 
in America. 


Ask for my booklet, 
THE OUTPUT.” 


CHARLES AUSTIN BATES 


VANDERBILT Burtpinc, New York. 


“ INCREASING 








ELECTROTYPES AND STEREOTYPES. 
LRCEROTSTE or Sar cuts. When 
r 


n you 

ant good ones, order from pe a Nd 
Reliable ” St. Louis Klectrotype Foundry, No. 
211, North Third St., St. Louis, 





Se 
NEWSPAPER BROKER. 


| wr your wants known —to know them is to 
ply them. Original methods of A. H. 

SMITH, a Broker, Earlville, Ill., please 

buyers ‘end Reliability, diser ‘etion. 


Nicusisteesifilialinceninnaienie 
LINOTYPE AND STEREOTYPE METAL, 


MANUFACTURE the best linotype, stereotype 
and electrotype metals in the world. Get my 
rices before ordering. (ut-of-town orders so- 
cited. I, SHONBERG, 174 Hudson St., N. Y. 
oo. oe 


ELECTROTYPES. 


W E give special attention to making of good 
electrotypes for newsp’r ads. Prompt. Out- 
of-town work done carefullyascity. RAISBECK 

ELECTROTYPE CO., 24-26 Vandewater St., N. Y. 


——+o+—___ 
ADDRESSES FOR SALE. 
EW NAMES. Heads of families in rural dis- 


* per 
thousand. Invalids and classified , mA, $5 
r thousand. = COMMERCIAL Co., 
x 636, Cincinnati, 


MEN’S HATS. 


TRY A DANBURY HAT. 
We will duplicate in style, quality, workman- 
pe a and finish for $2 any ae sold by retail 
stores in New York City. NBURY HAT CO., 
22 Desbrosses St. and 262 W. e5th St., New York. 


PREMIUMS. 


ELIABLE goods are trade builders. Thou- 
sands of pagpestive premiums suitable for 
ublishers and others from the foremost manu- 
acturing and wholesale = -¥ in jewelry and 
kindred lines.  500-puge price catalogue 
free. 8. F. MYERS CO. 48. nose Mhiden Lane, N.Y. 





MISCFLL: A ‘NEOUS. 


E ELECTRIC Li:TTERS 

Read Lg connection. 

BAKER, the Sign Man, 
Philadelphia. 


pre WHISKY, our Kentucky distillation, 
ee from distiller to consumer. Twelve 
we Soe Dict Inclose money order to 
OYNT: ob ., Distillers, Maysville, Ky. 
—— es 
ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 


DVERTISING tray. Something new! 
Best results goon eived. mple by mail, 
10 cents postpaid. J. S BEANS, T12 Bets, Bidg., 
Philadelphia. 


| ae the purpose of inviting announcements 
of Advertising Novelties Feo 4 to benefit 
reader ax well as advertiser, 4 lines will be in- 
serted under this head once for one dollar. 


— = 100 cards 7x34 inches, with perfectly 
correct thermometer, good space for your 
advertisement, for $6. Also a ppm fa special- 
ties in thermometers. Agents wanted. 10c. for 
sample. HARTLEY GOVE, $65 N ‘. 26th St., Phila. 
————_+o> 





BOOKS. 


“+ ay Fee pred tells all about the 
oo Ri ve epaid. Circular free. 
THE HODLEY. sims 0., indlenapelio, Ind. 


Re eps Spyeetine ‘MENTS. Messrs. 
P. R 1 & Co., 10 Spruce St., New 
York, send the ¢ ae a handsome 92-page book 
entitled ‘Ready-Made Advertisements.” The 
book contains, ides other valuable informa- 
tion, examples and styles of advertising for al- 
most every b business. For merchants and others 
who write their own advertisements this little 
work will be found invaluable. The price is only 
one dollar.—Cazrton Caveat. 
The book will be sent to any address upon re- 
ceipt of one dollar. GEO, P, ROWELL & CO. 10 
Spruce 8t., New York. 
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NAMES FOR SALE, 


TAMES of 2,000 Philadelphians for $5. FRED. 
C. EBER ee, South Fourth 8t., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ADDRESSES. 


500 33 age pene N. W. agri. .imp. dealers, 
2) 500 wood and coal Gealese, 50; 250 

mills, ss, 00 slew vators, $2.50 ; 590 g pers, 
$2.50; all $10. C. TuIPP, Box 557, *Portland, Ore. 








ORIGINAL DESIGNS. 
Cre: AL designs for ee tg letter- 
heads, newspaper and m e advertis- 


ing. Specially designed sketches eabenisted f free. 
KNOXVILLE ENGRAVING CO., Knoxville, Tenn. 


COIN CARDS. 
I ING COIN MAILERS, Beverly, Mass. Sam- 
ples free. $1.60 per Min large lots. 


s PER 1,000. Less for more; any printin 
q THE COIN WRAPPER CO., Detroit, Mich. 


+++ 


CARBON PAPER. 


bes pers for pen meil, stylus and 
writer Catalc ue 0 a for the 


typew 
asking: A erat HITELD —— ies for 10 cents 
stam LD CARBON PAPER 
Ww ORKS, Bank. N 








PRINTERS’ MATERIAL. 


"beg =~ MACHINERY, new and rebuilt. 
Material, new and second hand. 
5 = only, at foundry prices and dis- 


nality above price. 
From a cylinder to a bodkin furnished. 
CONNER, FENDLER & CO, N. Y. City. 








+o 
BUSINESS |_OPPORTUNI TIES. 


ROGRESSIVE MERCHANTS—I bave a legiti- 

mate _ advertising proposition, positive win- 

ner, which yields ater returns, proportion- 

ately, than any other method heretofore de- 

vised. Will send particulars free. Write imme- 
diately. CHARLES HUGHEY SMALL. 

N. Y. Life Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


SS ca 
HALF-TONES. 
| ae mailers free. STANDARD OF NEW 
YORK. 


8 C. for best 1-col. half-tone you can get, 
POSTPAID. MAIL CUT CO., PHILA. 


"7 & C.— New r single column _half-tones. 
(2) KNOXVILLE E'ENG- CO, Knoxville, Tenn. 





ILLUSTRATORS AND 1 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ASTER cuts. Send for proof sheets and pe. 
BROWN BROS., 70 World Bidg., N. 


LOTHING CUTS—We furnish ll of 

catchy cuts at one-tenth price of regular 
cuts. Your publisher will stereot; Zhe them for 
ou free. Write for samples. ADVERTISING CUT 
CO., Box 337, Knoxville, Tenn. 








> oe 
MAILING MACHINES. 


HERE are many so-called addressing ma- 
chines on the market, but remember that 
Wallace & Co.’s is the only one row in successful 
use among the ergs ty throughout the 
Stas such ters’ Ink, Cosmopolitan 
e A ae Butterick Pub. Co., Comfort, of 
Augusta, Me., ‘and many others. Send for gireu- 
lars. WALLACE & CO., 10 Warren St., N. Y 





EXCHANGE, 


XCHANGE what you don’t want for some- 

thing you do. If you have mail order names, 
stock cuts or something similar, and want to ex- 
change them for others, put an advertisement in 
PRINTERS’ INK. There are probably many per- 
sons among the readers of i oe with whom 
you can effect a speedy and advantageous ex- 
change. The price for such advertisements is 
25 cents per line eachinsertion. Sendalong your 
advertisement, 
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"ea ii 
A SPECIAL RATE 


FOR A CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENT IN 


PRINTERS’ INK 
Nes F ORDERED IN J 


MARCH OR 
APRIL,1902 


























TO ANYBODY WHO 
WISHES TO ADVERTISE 


in PRINTERS’ INK among the classified adver- 
tisements we will make a special proposition 
covering the months of March and April, 
1902, vzz.: he may send an advertisement as 
large or as small as is desired; we will set it 
in type, ascertain exactly how much space it 
will occupy, show a proof, and then allow 
the advertiser to order it inserted for as 
many or as few times as he desires, at 


10 cents a line 


He will be required to send the money with 
the order in full payment, and the accept- 
ance of a second order, or an order for con- 
tinuance at the same price, cannot be promised 
after April 30, 1902. The regular price is 
25 centsa line. This proposition must be ac- 
cepted within the time specified, if at all. It 
is issued as an experiment. 
If interested, address 


PRINTERS’ INK, New York. 








3° 
ADVERTISING AGENTS. 


Gs JOAQUIN Adv. Agenc Agency, Fresno, Cal.— Cir- 
ulars. etc., distributed and signs tacked 
Send for rates, routes and reference. 


PRINTERS. 


NOTEHFADS, $4. Good paper, good 
wr . Send copy and cash with 
CETT, Printer, Delphi, Jnd. 


not : ealietod where you are, try tn 

all kinds of book and nasepapes 

“promptly and satisfactorily. UNION 
CO., 56 Vandewater St., New York. 


-RINTID 

1. 000 NOTEHEADS, st statements or type- 
writer letter-heads neatly printed, 
$6.25. Good stock and good work. 

k ded. Samples free. R. MCGRE- 

GOR, Prince Ky. 


SMALL SPACE WELL USED. 
ow often you hear somebody say : “ Now 
there’s a small space well used. It stands right 
out of the paper. 

The bold ty praghtonl arrangement caught 
the eye and m that small ad stand out more 
prominently han one twice its size, but not so 
well display: 

One o ime things we particularly pride our- 
selves on, is this ability for setting advertise- 
ments t are _ to rf gpa no matter what 
position they occu —. Your local 
yeinter bs probably 4 not the gauip ment for doing 

we Ag probably he doesn’t 
how as Fd 

We furnish cleetrvtypes too, if you like. 

This is only one of thin ~ nod do for advertis- 
ers—the printing of cai booklets, circu- 

are some of the other tl 

We make - stand out oft t “ : crowd too. 

PRINTERS’ INK PRESS 

10 Spruce St., New York. 


5,00 


520) JOHN 


res are 


rintin; 


know 


+ o>—__—_—__ 
ADVERTISING MEDIA, 


I ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE, sam- 
ple copy 10 cents, New York City. 


40 WORDS, 5 times, 25 cents. DAILY ENTER- 
PRISE, Brockton, Mass. Circulation 7,800. 
A POSTAL card request will bring sample copy, 
ADVERTISERS’ GUIDE, New Market, N. J. 
RzsAca the best Southern farmers by planting 
your adsin FARM AND TRADE, Nashville, 
Tenn. Only 10c. a line. 


A™% persen advertising in PRINTERS’ INK to 
the amount of $10 or more is entitled to re- 
ceive the paper for one year. 


ODERN MEXICO, 116 Nassau St., New York. 
Monthly ; illustrated; the medium for 
Mexican trade and investments. 


IRCULATION IN 10,000 copies: weegneitenely 
proven. Rai ine DATE 
FARMING AND GARD* NING, WAR, Ind. 


RKSS- REPUBLIC, Springfield, O. Leased 
wire Associated ress report. Sworn cire’n 
guarant’d by Citizens’ Bank to exceed 8,000 daily. 


THE rless advertising medium, UP TO 

DATE FARMING AND GARDENING, Indian- 

apis. Ind. 100,000; 40c. a line. Send for copy 

of “ Results.” 

I P TO DATE FARMING AND GARDENING, 
indianapolis, Ind. a bas the largest circula- 


tion of any agricul ~ paper west of Ohio, and 
we furnish the proof. 


= bre pi of sales is what it cost a manufact- 

f agricultural implements to advertise 

in UP’ TO DATE FARMING AND GARDESIRG, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 100,000 proven ; 40c. a line. 


NLY 50c. per line for each insertion in entire 
i 4 100 country papers, loca‘ mostly in 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 

UxIon PRINTING co., 15 Vandewater 5St., N. Y. 


EY WEST, Florida. Read end advertise in 
the Key West AUVERTISER, the only news- 
paver ever panes in the most southern — 
the U.S. Established 11 years; 8 fol. 
Only 90 miles from Havana, Cuba. J.T. Ball, Mg 


EOPLE who want to reach Western readers 
with their business should consult the Bill. 
ings (Mont.) TIMES. It has the best general cir- 
culation of any weekly newspaper printed west 
of the Mississippi. Rates reasonable, Cc. 
MORRIS, Proprietor. 
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INK. 


‘ADDRESSING MACHINES. 


YERS BROS,’ Label-Past Pasting Addressing Ma- 
chine, $10. P. 0. Box 449, Philadelphia. 


M 





FOR 8A SALE. 


| EGINA Music Box no. 32 ( lar price $265), 
) ry. used, $130; also duplex 1534 inch disk, 
$55. TSCHI’s, Heed Bide. ., Philadelphia. 





Bete a Seven Column bang ee Dispatch 
Newspaper Press, one or two feeders ; Roo od 
order. Cheap, part cash. . WHITE, 17 Rose St., 


| Saar SALE — plampbell ‘Ne New Model Web Per- 
fecting Press. Good condition; almost 
new. Used less than one year. Prints 4 or 8 
pages, 6or 7 enamine 12,000 an hour, Can be 
seen in opers Will ‘sell cheap. Address 
STAR PU TISHING CO., Muncie, Ind. 


VERY issue of PRINTERS’ INK is religiously 
4 read by many newspaper men and printers, 
as well as by advertisers. If you want to buya 
paper, or to sell a paper, or or ink, the thin 
to do is toannounce your desire in a classifi 
advertisement - oe, Ink. The cost is but 
25 cents a line. As a rule, one insertion will do 
the business. Address PRINTERS’ INK, 10 Spruce 
8t., New York. 








ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS 


| Fudobs-t 8. KARNS, writer and promoter of 

“4 profitable advertising, A 571 E. 43d St., Chi- 

cago. 

A D construction for business men who appre- 
ciate practical publicity. Terms reason- 

=. FRANK L. BRACE, 11 W. 106th St., New 

ork. 


ENRY FERRIS, his 
918-920 Drexcl Building, Philadelphia. 
Writer, designer, illustrator, adviser. Special- 
ties, books and machinery. 


M* circular letters are pullers, I offer, includ- 
ing jrriting and printing, 200 for $3, 500 for 
$ for $6.50. Samples free. R. D. BRE- 
ISER Adv. EXpert, Odd Fellow Temple, Phila, 
D CONSTRUCTORS will find our book i 
ready-made advertisements of great assi 
ance in the preparation of advertisements. The 
contains over five hundred specimens of 
good advertising, any one of which may sug; 
4 nay for ss you get stalled. 
re} on rece of price, Address GEO. 
Pp. ROWELL & cé., 10 Spruce &: New York. 
DWRITERS and designers should use this 
column to increase their business. The 
price is only 25 cents a line, wang the cheapest 
t 


mark, 


of any medium published, consi ering circula- 
tion and influence. A number of the most suc- 
cessful adwriters have won fame and fortune 


through persistent use of this gage They 
began smail and kept at it. You may do like- 
wise. Adaress orders, FRINTERS’ INK »10 Spruce 


St., New York 


ye individual, firm or corporation using 
matter as a means of increasi 

business is invited to correspond with our 

Good Enclosure” Department. Its work is 
original in consepeien and ciever in execution. 
It is not ready-made stuff, offered for sale at so 
much per piece, but is the work of men who 
know how and do well what they know. If you 
use business SON & CO. we will send samples. 
L. H. SLAWSON 
Advertising Men 

who write, plan, prepare and print. 
Transit Building. New York. 
PF REAPS your gem that falls iz. the ¢ this may be 

the very one i s—viz 

one just about to get = 
erature, CIRCULAR-B 
FOLDER! Perhaps the n necessity 
—whatever it happens to be—thorouvhly “up to 
date” is fully realized, and due weight given to 
the FACT that in these - only such can pay 
for their distribution. I mak ce - a things, 
after a manner of my own, a’ gain new cus- 
tomers for my wares by sending’ out SAMPLES 
that speak for themselves—and for MK. If you 
write me_in a manner suggestive of possible 
business I will gladly mail you a lot of such 
samples of my “doings.” Sending for them will 
cost you nothing and commit ay to nothing. 


some 


Shun postal cards vie addr 
RANCiS L SMAULE, 
"he Sansom 8St., Philada. 


No. 3. 
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i q 
| AT THIS OFFICE, | 
i 70 Spruce Street, New York, | 
Nl the Geo. P. Rowell & Co. | 
it Advertising Bureau keeps on | 
1] file the leading Dazly and 
4 Weekly Papers and Monthly | 
| Magazines; is authorized to 5 
; receive and forward Adver- | 
: tisements at the same rate de- 
| manded by the publishers, J) 
and is at all times ready to ex- 
| | hibit copies and quote prices. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 


tar Issued every Wednesday. Ten cents a 
copy. Subscription —_ five dollars a — 
in = dollars a hundred. No 


num 
Belog printed from plates, it is always pos- 
sible to issue a new edition of five hundred cop- 
ies for $30, or a larger number at the same rate. 
tar Pu Publishers desiring to subscribe for PRINT- 
ERS’ INK for the benefit of — pamons may,on 
application, obtain special confidential terms. 
(= If any person who has not paid for it is re- 
oorving: Fx PuinTens’ INK it is because some one has 
nhisname, Every — stopped 
at the po At of the time — 
ADVERTISING RA 
Classified gerermeepente 25 conte a line: six 
words to the li 1 measure; display 5v cents 
a line; 15 ty the inch. $100a page. Special 
pan twent; ty five | per cent wiaditionsl, if grant- 
; discount, five per cent for cash with order. 
OFFices: NO. 10 SPRUCE ST. 
London Agent, F.W. Sears, 50-52 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


NEW YORK, MARCH 








12, 1902. 








has been an- 


INK 
nouncing for a good many weeks 
now an intention of awarding a 
Sugar Bowl to that agricultural 
paper that best serves its purpose 
as an instructor to the farmer and 
a means of communicating with 


PRINTERS’ 


him for the advertiser; but up to 
the present time not one of the ag- 
ricultural papers has had _ the 
nerve to put forth a claim for the 
Bowl. There is one explanation 
of the possible embarrassment. 
The Postoffice Department doesn’t 
allow newspaper men to send out 
their papers unless they are paid 
for, but it is pretty well under- 
stood that the agricultural papers 
only require a subscriber to pay 
once. After the farmer gets his 
name down on the mailing list he 
need never pay any more unless 
he is what the publishers of the 
agricultural newspapers call a 
“sucker.” This practice doubtless 
explains why the publishers of the 
agricultural newspapers are so 
modest about setting forth their 
virtues and also why the publish- 
ers of the old-fashioned agricul- 
tural papers that are still alive find 
it so difficult to hold on to more 
than a few hundred subscribers. 

THE good advertisement con- 
tains no foolishness. It talks bus- 
iness from the first to the last. 


PRINTERS’ 





INK. 


WHOEVER has. a proposition 
likely to interest the class of peo- 
ple to whom the special editions 
of Printers’ INK are sent can 
bring it to their attention by using 
the advertising pages of those 
sample copy editions to better ad- 
vantage probably than through 
any other channel. For the pur- 
pose of getting additional sub- 
scribers to the Little Schoolmaster 
and additional advertising patron- 
age, a special edition of PRINTERS’ 
Ink will be mailed on April 2 to 
19,200 hotels and summer resorts 
in the United States and Canada. 
Advertisements for this issue must 
reach this office not later than on 
the press day, March 26. This ho- 
tel edition offers exceptional ad- 
vantages for advertisers in the 
classified columns of PRINTERS’ 
INK, at the rate of 25 cents a line. 
The classified columns of the Lit- 
tle Schoolmaster are admittedly 
some of the most thoroughly ex- 
amined features of the paper, and 
advertisements so inserted are 
known to bring results even 4or 
years after their first insertion. 
The 19,200 sample copies men- 
tioned above are in addition to the 
regular mailing list, and adver- 
tisements are accepted without in- 
crease in the rates, The total is- 
sue will be over 35,000 copies— 
a quantity and quality of class cir- 
culation that cannot be obtained in 
any other medium. 





J. Wuit Herron, who has been 
the cashier of the Washington 
Star for many years, has been ap- 
pointed business manager of the 
paper, the position formerly held 
by Frank B. Noyes, who is now 
the publisher of the Chicago Rec- 
ord-Herald. 


AccorDING to the Sun, a trolley 
company near New York City is- 
sues booklets containing descrip- 
tions of the flora and fauna to be 
found in the country traversed by 
its various lines. These are dis- 
tributed to teachers and_ school 
children, and result in the forma- 
tion of parties who go out to study 
plants and animals during the 
summer months. 














PRINTERS’ INK. 


NINE times out of ten when a 
person gets poor on account of his 
advertising it’s because he does 
poor advertising. 


BE definite, by all means. No 
one ever started down-town to buy 
“a large and varied stock of re- 
liable meats, groceries and vegeta- 
bles at reasonable prices’’—nor 
ever will. But every day in the 
year there are millions of buyers 
out after a three-pound sirloin 
steak at 12 cents a pound, three 
cans of tomatoes for 22 cents and 
a peck of potatoes for 35 cents. 


By the “Advertiser's Handy 
Guide,” issued by the Lyman D. 
Morse Advertising Agency, one 
may learn that in the District of 
Columbia the Washington Times 
has a sworn circulation of 40,723, 
the Post issues 34,084 copies regu- 
larly and the Star 32,295. Infor- 
mation of this sort is what an ad- 
vertiser seeks from a handy guide, 
and the exactness of it can hardly 
fail to be satisfactory to an emi- 
nent degree. 


Printers’ INK, in a recent issue, 
reproduced an advertisement of 
the Briarcliff Milk, which it criti- 
cised as failing to make a strong, 
definite impression on the reader, 
and invited adsmiths to prepare 
and submit an improvement on the 
advertisement in question. Such 
advertisements as have been sent 
in go to make the Little School- 
master think that the Briarcliff ad- 
vertisement is not as bad as he 
thought it was, certainly it is not 
as bad as the improvements that 
have thus far been submitted. 


RESTAURANT ads are usually as 
pointless as a railroad time table. 
One cafe in New York, however, 
uses the short talk method with 
good effect: “Ralnh Waldo Emer- 
son said, ‘There’s a right way of 
doing everything, even of boiling 
an egg.’ The chef of the Criter- 
ion, under its new management, 
is a man after Emerson’s own 
heart. From eggs and simplicity 
to made-dishes and complexity 
the ‘right way’ is the only way at 
this cuisine. Uptown—corner of 


Broadway and 4tst street—right 
hand side going up.” 
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GrapuaTes from the. school of 
experience are the only capable 
candidates for adwriting honors. 


A MAN is more likely to pay too 
much for “cheap” advertising 
space than he is for advertising 
space that costs a _—_ price. 





THE public has come to regard 
an article that is advertised per- 


sistently as possessed of real 
merit. Abraham Lincoln inter- 
preted the universal sentiment 


when he declared that the people 
cannot be fooled all the time. Al- 
most any sort of a thing may be 
pushed successfully for a time, by 
employment of deceptive adver- 
tising, but the fraud is sure to be 
detected sooner or later. The ad- 
vertiser therefore is wise who re- 
members this fact, and, having a 
good thing, keeps on telling the 
public he has it. 





Mr. M. Lee Starke, who rep- 
resents the Washington (D. C.) 
Star, the Indianapolis News, the 
Newark (N. J.) News and the 
Baltimore News, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the advertising 
department in the United States 
of the Montreal Star, with head- 
quarters in the Tribune Building, 
New York, and Boyce Building, 
Chicago. The Montreal Star has 
just completed a magnificent new 
building at a cost of nearly half a 
million dollars. The Star is Can- 
ada’s leading newspaper, and its 
circulation is over 54,000 copies. 








A CAREFULLY laid plan of pub- 
licity will carry one far in a cam- 
paign, just as it will in business. 
But the best advertising possible 
for man to evolve must generally 
be altered in actual practice. The 
merchant who buys ten lots of ov- 
ercoats knows that one certain 
style will be likely to prove a slow 
seller through reasons or popular 
prejudices that he was wholly un- 
able to foresee. For similar rea- 
sons, one of ten ads may not 
“pull” so well as its fellows—it 
may lack convincing power, be out 
of touch with demand or popular 
whims, be offensive or a failure 
for other reasons. Sometimes the 
cause will never be known. 
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Tue aim of all reputable busi- 
ness houses which advertise is to 
hold customers that are made. It 
goes without saying that in order 
to do this they must deal fairly 
and make it to the interest of these 
customers to remain with them. 
Hence it is that the tendency of 
modern advertisers is constantly 
toward the highest standard of 
truth in their statements to the 
public. They realize that the man 
who has been once deceived avoids 
thereafter the deceiver. Never be- 
fore as now may readers trust to 
the promises contained in adver- 
tisements, 





THE climax of success in adver- 
tising is reached when one has 
found out where to advertise. 
There is no fixed rule for deter- 
mining this. It comes of judg- 
ment, of experience, of experi- 
ment. It would profi. one but lit- 
tle to advertise fans in the Klon- 
dyke, or furs in the tropics. Tif- 
fany would get no results from 
advertising in a paper whose cir- 
culation was restricted to working 
people, while department stores of 
a certain class find such a paper a 
very desirable medium. Circula- 
tion is a good thing, but it is by 
no means everything. The adver- 
tiser should endeavor to find those 
media which have subscribers who 
are most likely to buy the com- 
modities which he has to sell. 





GENERAL [RA P. JoNES, who was 
for many years the very efficient 
manager of the Nashville (Tenn.) 
American, was wont to say that 
the advertising columns were the 
most interesting parts of a news- 
paper. He said that they were 
evidence of the thrift, the enter- 
prise, energy and prosperity of a 
people; that advertisers are men 
who are too busy to mind any- 
body else’s business, and that ad- 
vertisements told buyers where to 
go for what they wished, thus be- 
ing great econgmizers of time, ag 
well as savers of money. He added 
that men who were away from 
home for years could learn 
through the advertisements in 
their home papers who of their 
former friends were alive and 
kicking. 
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“THe kind that cured your 
grandfather” is the heading used 
in a recent advertisement of Dr. 
David Kennedy’s Favorite Rem- 
edy. It is probably supposed that 
a sufficient quantity of it will place 
you in the same cured condition 
that your grandfather (probably) 
is now. Dr. David Kennedy (be- 
ing dead) indulged probably in 
Dr. David Kennedy’s Favorite 
Remedy. 


THE Lockport (N. Y.) Journal 
celebrated Washington's birthday 
by devoting a third of its space to 
local sons and daughters of the 
American Revolution. Beginning 
with its own personale, it gave 
outlines of the descent of its pro- 
prietors, E. B. Fletcher and F. F. 
Purdy. Then the lineage of three 
members of the staff were traced, 
Elmer E. Poole, A. Stewart Good- 
ing and George M. St. Clair, and 
the larger part of two pages was 
given up to the ancestry of nearly 
a hundred residents of Lockport 
and vicinity, whose forbears were 
in the thick of our first great mis- 
understanding with our loving 
British cousins. The feature was 
a decidedly clever bit of journal- 
istic enterprise, and must have 
won the appreciation of the pa- 
per’s readers. 








THE adwriter has been sneered 
at, but he has come to stay, nev- 
ertheless. The advertising agent 
likewise had to force his way to 
recognition through contempt, yet 
to-day he is recognized as a most 
essential part of the great machin- 
ery of publicity. There are, of 
course, many men who call them- 
selves adwriters who possess no 
just claim to the designation, but 
this is no imputation upon the 
many who do honest and effective 
work. It goes without saying that 
one who devotes all his time and 
energy and talent to a given work 
is better qualified than he who es- 
says it at intervals. Competition 
in trade, its large activities and 
the enormous growth in advertis- 
ing made necessary the presence 
of the professional writer of ad- 
vertisements, and, as in all cases 
of demand, he appeared upon the 
scene. 
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THE magazines for March are a 
pretty poor lot, all but one; and 
that one is Scribner's. It’s a daisy! 


Mr. Epwarp S. Karns, writer 
of advertising, 571 East 43d street, 
Chicago, says he would like to en- 
ter the ad competition if he can 
find a publisher who will print his 
efforts. 





WHATEVER is salable is adver- 
tisable. It is true and ever true 
that a supply can create a demand 
as surely as a demand will bring 
about a supply. If one have any- 
thing, however simple, which an- 
other might want, he will have no 
trouble in finding customers pro- 
vided he advertises judiciously 
and properly. 


A worp should be said against 
modelling booklets and folders af- 
ter the style of the old-fashioned 
railroad time table. Eight, ten or 
twelve pages folded in this man- 
ner make an unwieldly handful 
which usually goes into the waste 
basket instanter. The whole pur- 
pose of a piece of advertising lit- 
erature is to be read, and when 
the reading is made a matter of 
unfolding a long, unruly strip of 
paper, the main purpose of that 
particular piece of advertising lit- 
erature is missed altogether. 


A CORRESPONDENT has the fol- 
lowing to say aboutethe advertis- 
ing of a certain cravat that is 
widely exploited in New York 
street cars: “I have become high- 
ly interested in this cravat. The 
car cards have told me that it is 
best, and have warned me against 
imitations. I believe that it is, if 
not the best cravat, certainly a 
very good one—that it has some 
merits not to be found in other 
cravats. I also believe that it is 
the cravat that I want, and am re- 
solved that whenever I go to pur- 
chase one I will take none but the 
genuine. But in all the months 
that I have been reading the cards 
and arriving at this belief I have 
never been given a single reason 
for the cravat’s superiority, and so 
I am in the painful position of not 
knowing why I believe. In other 
words, it is ‘a belief that passeth 
understanding.’ ” 
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“Wuat’s Left Sale” is the latest 
addition to sale names, made by a 
14th street haberdasher. 


Tue ad that. impresses the read- 
er on account of its honesty and 
sincerity is far more valuable than 
is the ad that impresses the reader 
merely on account of its pretti- 
ness. 





DurinG the present year the 
Bookman will publish a series of 
ten articles upon “The Great 
Newspapers of the United States.” 
The initial paper in the March is- 
sue deals with the New York 
morning journals, as will the one 
in the April number. In June the 
New York evening papers will be 
given attention, and the remain- 
der of the series will be devoted 
to the dailies of Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Washington, Chi- 
cago, the Middle West, the Pacific 
Coast and the South. The article 
in the March issue, written by 
Hutchins Hapgood and Arthur B. 
Maurice, deals with New York 
morning dailies during the civil 
war and the reconstruction, gives 
the story of the Times’ fight 
against the Tweed ring, and out- 
lines the work of Charles A. Dana 
and Joseph Pulitzer in shaping the 
daily of to-daj. 


CHARLES Broapway Rouss, the 
blind dry goods merchant, died in 
New York City on March 3, after 
a very brief sickness. He was 
born 66 years ago in Maryland, 
but grew up at Winchester, Va., 
where he began his career as a 
clerk at $1 per week. When the 
civil war broke out he abandoned 
a promising grocery store and 
went into the Confederate service, 
fought with Stonewall Jackson 
and Lee and landed in New York 
at the end of the conflict rich only 
in Confederate bills. By 1866 he 
had saved enough, to embark in 
the notion business, and from that 
second beginning he rose to be one 
of the most famous merchants in 
the country. His fortune is esti- 
mated at $3,000,000. In 1892 his 
sight, became impaired, and by 
1895 he was hopelessly blind. Mr. 
Rouss had at one time a standing 
offer of $1,000,000 to any one who 
would restore his sight. 
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THE wise advertiser never 
makes the same mistake twice. 

THE first number of the New 
York Register, a weekly paper de- 
voted to real estate notices and ad- 
vertising, appeared on February 
15. It is to be published every 
Saturday, and is undertaken in the 
belief that people who want to buy 
a house or rent a flat will pay five 
cents for a paper containing more 
real estate notices than the aver- 
age daily. It aims at a simpler 
classification than that of the 
bulky Sunday papers, and inserts 
ads at a considerably lower price. 
It is published at 35 Bleecker 
street, by the Register Company, 
of which Will J. Maxwell is pres- 
ident. Thus far a gratifying cir- 
culation has been attained through 
wide use of space in New York 
dailies and street car advertising, 
while real estate advertisers have 
been attracted to its columns. The 
real estate supplements issued by 
the Journal and Herald last fall 
were suspended by mutual con- 
sent, it is said. 

WILL PHILLIP Hoorer gave the 
third annual dinner to subscribers 
to his clothiers’ advertising ser- 
vice at the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York City, on the evening of Feb- 
ruary 26. About thirty-five guests 
were present, including John O. 
Powers, Philadelphia; Ed. Kiam, 
Houston, Tex.; Frank Low, Port- 
land, Me.; J. Southwick, Seattle, 
Wash. ; J. D. Johnson, of the 

“Utica,” Des Moines, Ia.; K. 
Moore and J. Burr, of New York. 
Speeches were made by John S. 
Clark, of the Prang Educational 
Company; W. H. Howells, of the 
Newark News, and L. Harding, 
of the Humphreys Specific Com- 
pany. The dinner was given dur- 
ing the visit of Prince Henry to 
New York, thus enabling guests 
who came from a distance to have 
a glimpse of the royal emissary, 
but the menu was made of dis- 
tinctively American dishes, and 
included Cape Cod oysters, Cali- 
fornia, olives, Rochester celery, 
North Carolina shad, Florida 
grape fruit, Porto Rico coffee, 
Jersey potatoes and New England 
rum punch. 
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Ir addressing women, make 
your advertisement as specific as 
you can. Go into details, and let 
your description be as minutely 
accurate as you can make it. Wo- 
men like details, and you cannot 
describe a thing in which they are 
interested too closely to suit them. 
Not so with men. Make your ad- 
vertisement to them as brief as 
possible. 





A Broapway florist 
practice of pinning a “Sold” tag 
upon his finest flowers, leaving 
them in plain view of customers 
while they are awaiting their turn 
to be delivered. These tags have 
a psychic effect upon sales, he 
claims, for human nature has a 
love of buying what some one else 
has set the seal of approval upon 
—especially if that some one else’s 
name is in the blue book, as is the 
case with his chief customers. The 
same plan would doubtless bring 
results in other lines, though as a 
rule it would be wise to use it only 
with high-class goods. 


makes a 


Most advertisers, 
the power, would suppress all 
newspaper matter that cast re- 
flections upon their goods, such as 
railway accidents, stories of pois- 
oning by canned goods, mishaps 
to automobiles, bicycle riders and 
the like. They reason that such 
matter hurts sales. Yet there is 
generally am opportunity to make 
capital out of reports of this sort 
by dwelling upon the purity or 
merits of the goods sold under a 
certain brand or by a certain 
firm. One firm in particular, mak- 
ing agate ware, has been very suc- 
cessful in advertising along anti- 


if they had 


poison lines. As a rule these 
newspaper stories, though based 
upon actual occurrences, never 


hurt sales. The American public 
is too intelligent to forego buying 
an automobile or a can of peach- 
es because some one has been 
killed or poisoned by similar arti- 
cles. Besides, such accounts are 
very quickly forgotten, and not 
worth the while of any advertiser 
to attempt to suppress. The fact 
that they had been suppressed, 
should it leak out—and it would 
inevitably do so—would have a far 
more damaging effect. 
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Ir is not more than a quarter 
century since, in practically all 
lines of business, the advertiser 
was a wholly unknown quantity. 
But to-day the unknown quantity 
is the fellow who never advertises. 





THE export figures for the 
month of January and the seven 
months ending with January, 1902, 
just completed by the Treasury 
Bureau of Statistics, show an im- 
provement in the outward move- 
ment of manufactures. In the 
month of January, 1902, the ex- 
ports of manufactures amounted 
to $34,412,992, against $32,654,035 
in January, 1901, and are the larg- 
est shown in any January except 
1900, when the total was $35,586,- 
940. Compared with January, 
1901, it will be seen that the fig- 
ures show a gain of nearly $2,- 
000,000 in the exports of manu- 
factures. For the seven months 
ending with January the exports 
of manufactures are about thirteen 
millions less than those for the 
corresponding period of the fiscal 
year 1901. Indeed, manufactures 
for the month of January show 
greater evidence of activity in the 
export trade than any other class 
of our exports, being the only 
great class of exports which shows 
an increase in January, 1902, over 
January, 1901. Agricultural ex- 
ports in January, 1902, fall eight 
millions below those of January 
last year, while products of the 
mines, forests and fisheries are in 
January, 1902, slightly below those 
of January, 1901; while manufac- 
tures, as above indicated, are near- 
ly two millions greater than those 
of January, I9o1. 
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LEAVE politics and religion se- 
verely alone in your ads, lest you 
would step on the corns of those 
who might otherwise continue 
friends of your business. 





THE change in sentiment as to 
advertising during the past fifty 
years is aptly illustrated in the 
case of the father of Admiral 
Henry C. Taylor, of the United 
States Navy. The Admiral’s 
father kept a bookstore at Wash- 
ington for many years. His place 
was frequented by Clay, Webster, 
Calhoun, Randolph, Marshall and 
other statesmen of the first half of 
the eighteenth century, whose 
friendship he enjoyed. His store, 
like all stores of his time, was 
dingy, and the front windows 
were small, with tiny panes of 
glass. Mr. Taylor was a gentle- 
man of the old school, with court- 
eous manners. He regarded with 
decided disfavor those who adopt- 
ed means of inviting or attracting 
customers to their places of busi- 
ness. One day, in passing along 
Pennsylvania avenue, on which 
his own store stood, he saw to his 
dismay and disgust a plate glass 
window, which so brightened the 
interior of the shop as to make 
unnecessary the use of gas or 
lamp by day. Another and anoth- 
er quickly followed, until finally a 
rival in his own line made the in- 
novation. This proved too much 
for Mr. Taylor. Without delay 
he closed his doors and went out 
of business forever, thinking that 
the times were altogether out of 
joint when merchants must needs 
exhibit their wares in open win- 
dows in order to attract trade. 
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PrinTERS’ INK is now and for the past twelve 
years has been the recognized authority on good 
advertising, not only in the United States, but 
throughout the civilized world. 
and is now the adviser for the world’s most 


successful business firms and large advertisers. 
—Wichita (Kansas) Daily Eagle, Feb. 26, 1902. 
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“A LITTLE KNOWLEDGE.” 





A little knowledge is proverbial- 
ly a dangerous thing, but in no 
business or profession is this more 
true than in the writing of adver- 
tisements. The man who does not 
know his goods is not in a posi- 
tion where he can tell other peo- 
ple why they should buy them, 
and the half-knowledge of the 
man who only has a surface-ac- 
quaintance with them is more dan- 
gerous than dense ignorance. 

To win success, the writer of 
advertisements must be observant. 
His mind must be trained to grasp 
and take note of every detail about 
the articles he advertises. The 
man who is content to look at his 
subject casually will never suc- 
ceed as a writer of convincing ad- 
vertising matter. 

And right here lies the reason 
why so many prominent advertis- 
ers prefer to prepare their own ad- 
vertisements, instead of intrusting 
them to the hands of the skilled 
writer of advertising. Sure, the 
expert has much in his favor. He 
knows how to turn phrases with 
neatness; he knows the value of 
tvpe and white space; he has at 
his command artists who can pre- 
pare attractive illustrations—but 
in many cases he fails to please 
his clients because he is content 
to view the goods to be adver- 
tised from the surface. 

I have spoken with many lead- 
ing advertisers on this subject, 
and they were startlingly unani- 
mous in declaring that they would 
be glad to employ the services of 
advertising experts, were it not 
for the fact that the experts did 
not seem to grasp the proper 
stand from which to present their 
goods. When a matter reaches 
this stage, it becomes a condition 
instead of a theory, and requires 
to be dealt with seriously. 

Back of this whole question is 
one of the cardinal principles of 
advertising: the man who would 
write convincing advertising mat- 
ter must not write generalities. 
No matter how carefully it is dis- 
guised in attractive wording and 
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striking display, the advertisement 
composed of generalities falls flat 
on the reader—leaves him unsatis- 
fied, unimpressed and _ half-antag- 
onized. 

If an advertisement writer is to 
write on clothing, let him go to a 
factory where clothing is made. 
Let him follow a suit of clothes 
from the time it is cut from the 
bolt of cloth until it is pressed 
and ready for the tables. Let him 
question the workers and find out 
how and why each operation is 
performed. When he is through 
with this, he will be ready to write 
understandingly — but not until 
then. 

If he is going to write a cata- 
logue of machinery, let him put on 
overalls and jumper and go into 
the shop where the machines are 
being made and tested. Let him 
watch the making of each separate 
part and learn its purpose; let him 
find out by inquiry why the ma- 
chine is better than others of its 
class; let him see it in operation 
and note how perfectly each part 
does its work. 

The advertising man who does 
this will create for himself a cli- 
entele that will stay by him—he 
will fill a place that is at present 
a void. True, this method is ex- 
pensive, and a man who would 
work this way must command 
higher prices—but he will earn 
them, and he will not be compelled 
to seek for new lines of work be- 
cause his old clients have forsaken 
him. 

It is only reasonable that an ad- 
vertiser who pays out good money 
for the preparation of advertising 
matter should expect to receive 
its equivalent. Advertising is be- 
coming less of a mystery and more 
of an exact science every year. 
Advertisers are beginning to have 
ideas of their own as to what con- 
stitutes good advertising matter. 
They are beginning to watch and 
to tabulate results. They are be- 
ginning to realize that the em- 
ployment of an advertising expert 
is a business proposition, just as is 
the employment of any other 
branch of skilled labor, and they 
demand that the men who write 
about their goods shall know 
them, and know them thoroughly. 
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1,500 local country weeklies 
covering the New England, Middle 
and Southern States. Nothing 
takes their place. Nothing can. 


One inch, six months, $1,200. 


ATLANTIC COAST LISTS, 
134 Leonard St., New York. 
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In the 1902 Printers’ INK ad 
competition seventeen competing 
advertisements were received in 
time for consideration and report 
in this issue of the Little School- 
master. Of these, the one repro- 
duced on the opposite page is 
thought to be the best submitted 
during the respective week. 

This advertisement was com- 
structed by John A. Kershaw, ad- 
writer for the American Machin- 
ist, 218 William street, New York. 
and it appeared in the Danbury 
(Conn.) News of Feb. 26, 1902. 

The original ad occupied nine 
and a quarter inches of double col- 
umn space. The text reprinted 
here is easier to read: 


PRINTERS’ INK separates the wheat 
from the advertising chaff. It takes the 
entire crop of the advertising field and 
sifts it carefully, giving its readers the 
clean grain-—full, ripe kernels of the 
best of all that is best. It furnishes 
the advertising seed of ideas and meth- 
ods for great harvests of profits; indi- 
cates just which field is likely to pro- 
duce the largest crop, and how best to 
sow and cultivate it. 

Printers’ INK is a weekly journal 
for advertisers and business men gen- 
erally. It is independent, aggressive, 
and has no hobby but to add all it can 
to the sum total of good advertising. 
It has no room for exploded theories— 
not a line of space for the promulga- 
tion of questionable schemes. Its edi- 
tors and contributors are men of prac- 
tical experience—-men who have sold 
goods from behind the counter, on the 
road and through newspapers, billboards 
and every other legitimate method of 
publicity. 

The advertising managers of the great 
denartment stores contribute to its col- 
umns from their wealth of experience. 
The country storekeeper adds his mite. 
The president of a big corporation, 
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made wealthy by the good advertising 
of good goods, tells his story of suc- 
cesses and failures and the reasons for 
them, side by side with an account of 
some clever advertising scheme of a 
street pedlar. f 

PRINTERS’ INK is as necessary to the 
young man who is in business, or who 
hopes to be, as is Blackstone to the stu- 
dent of law. To old experienced busi- 
ness men it is an inspiration to better 
ene and improved busiriess meth- 
ods. 

Printers’ INK is 10 cents per copy 
or $5 for fifty-two consecutive num- 
bers. A single copy may be easily 
worth the price of a year’s subscription. 
Remit direct to the publishers, Geo. P. 
Rowell & Co., 10 Spruce street, New 
York City. 

In accordance with the original 
offer, a coupon entitling the hold- 
er to a paid-in-advance subscrip- 
tion to Printers’ INK, good for 
one year from date of presenta- 
tion, was sent to Mr. Kershaw 
when the marked copy of the pa- 
per was received. Two additional 
coupons, one to Mr. Kershaw and 
cne to the advertising manager of 
the News, were sent in accordance 
with the terms of the competition 
when a selection of the best ad for 
the tenth week had been made. 

Mr. Kershaw’s advertisement 
will now be placed on file, and it 
will have further consideration 
later on, as specifically provided 
in the regulations which govern 
the contest. 

Each of the sixteen unsuccess- 
ful competitors for the honors of 
the tenth week received a coupon 
good for one year’s subscription 
to Printers’ INK, as a partial con- 
sideration for their efforts in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the 
contest. 
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Printers’ Ink Competition for 1902. 





1 

The adsmith desiring to compete shall pre- 
pare an advertisement, such as he believes is 
calculated to influence the reader of it to be- 
come possessed with a desire to subscribe for 
and read Printers’ Ink—The Little School- 
master in the Art of Advertising. 

& 

When he has prepared his advertisement he 
shall cause it to be inserted in some mene so 
It does not matter in what paper or periodical 
it appears, who owns it, or what its circu- 
lation or influence, the only point insisted upon 
is that the adsmith who prepares the advertise- 
ment shall cause it to be inserted in a news- 
paper or periodical of some sort. 


When the advertisement has appeared as 
above specified, the adsmith competing shall 
send by mail a marked copy of the periodical 
in which he has caused the advertisement to 
appear, said copy to be addressed simply 
Printers’ Ink, No. 10 Spruce Street, New 


York. 


4 

The adsmith shall also cut out a copy of the 
advertisement prepared by him, and inserted as 
above specified, and shall send the same ina 
sealed envelope, under letter postage, addressed 
to the editor of Printers’ Ink, together with 
his own name and address, and the name and 
date of issue of the paper or periodical in 
which the advertisement has appeared. 


5 
The editor of Printers’ Inx will on his 
part receive the advertisements and papers sent 
as above and take due note of each. 


6 

In acknowledgment of and partial payment 
for such advertisement so submitted, a coupon 
shall be sent to the adsmith by return mail 
ge for a copy of Printers’ INK, to be sent 
or one year to any person whose name is 
written across the back of the coupon when re- 
turned for redemption. 


7 

Every week the best advertisement that has 
been submitted up to the date of going to press 
will be reproduced in Printers’ Inx for that 
date, together with the name of the adsmith by 
whom it was prepared. The name and date 
of the paper in which it appeared will also be 
stated, and two additional coupons, each good 
for a year’s paid in advance subscription to 
PrinTErs’ INK will then be mailed, one to the 
adsmith and the other to the advertising man- 
ager of the paper in which the advertisement 
had insertion. These additional coupons can 
be used as presents to some one likely to - 
preciate and be benefited by the weekly teach- 
ings of The Little Schoolmaster in the Art of 
Advertising. 


In the issue of Printers’ Inx for the week 
following, a second advertisement will be pro- 
duced, being the best one sent in sirice the pre- 
vious selection was made, and another in issue 
of Printers’ Inx that follows, and so on until 
the competition is closed, and with the appear- 
ance of each of these issues, two additional 
coupons will be duly forwarded, each good fora 
year’s subscription to Printers’ Ink, to any 
address written on the back of the coupon when 
returned for redemption, one coupon being for 
the disposal of the writer of the advertisement 


for that week and the other for the business 
manager of the paper or periodical in which it 
appeared, Py 


Whenever it is thought that the competition 
has proceeded far enough, and in any event 
not later than in December, 1902, there will be 
published in Printers’ Ink the names and 
addresses of every adsmith who has been so for- 
tunate as to produce an advertisement that has 
been thought superior to ~ other sent in dur- 
ing any single week, and from among these 
there shall be chosen the twelve whose adver- 
tisements are thought to be superior to each 
and all of the others submitted, and thereupon 
the twelve will be asked to supply each a photo- 
graph of himself, from which it will be possible 
or The Little Schoolmaster to have made 
half-tone portraits for reproduction in Print- 
ERS’ INK, and on the week following there will 
be reproduced reduced fac-similes of the twelve 
advertisements thought most deserving, and 
from among the twelve three will be selected, 
those which are thought more deserving than 
either of the other nine, and to the constructors 
of these three will be paid over cash prizes as 


follows : 

$100 to the adsmith 
who produced 

the ad that is deemed the 

best of all. 








$50 to the adsmith who pro- 
duced the ad that is second in 
merit, 


$25 to the adsmith who pro- 
duced the ad that is third in 
merit. 








10 
Of the twelve papers or periodicals in which 
these best twelve advertisements appeared, the 
six that are credited with the largest circulation 
in the latest issue of the American Newspaper 
Directory shall each be entitled to the free in- 
sertion of a full-page advertisement in Print- 
ers’ Ink, for which the net cash price is one 
hundred dollars, said page advertising to be 
used when wanted within six months after the 
awards have been announced, 
11 
Every adsmith will make up his advertise- 
ment in his own way, and give it such space 
and display as fairly represents $5. the price of a 
year’s subscription to Printers’ Ink, for every 
competitor will be entitled to a year’s subscrip- 
tion to Printers’ Inx, as part pay for his 
advertisement, even if he fails to secure one of 
the cash prizes. 12 


There is no limit to the number of times that 
may be essayed by one adsmith. He may, if 
he chooses, make a new trial every week while 
the competition is open. Should one man con- 
struct all of the three advertisements that sur- 
pass the others in merit, there is no condition 
of the contest that would forbid the giving of 
all three prizes to one man, 
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HOTEL @ SUMMER RESORT 
EDITION: ::::: Press-Day, 
March 26 @ {5° 19,200 Fes 


mer Resorts in the United States and Canada, in addition to the regular 
issue.—Issued to secure subscriptions and to interest the proprietors in the 
advantages of Newspaper Advertising. This special edition will call for 
more than 19,000 sample copies, and offers Newspapers an exceptional 
opportunity of advertising their merits, special terms and advantages to all 
Hotel and Summer Resort Proprietors in one issue of one paper at a price no 
higher than that demanded for a regular edition. 
ADVERTISING RATEs.—Page, $100; larger or smaller spaces pro rata. 


SCHOOL EDITION :: : Press- 


Day, AprillG @ i{*°*6,000 


Schools and Colleges in the United States and Canada, including Com- 
mercial Colleges and Training Schools, in addition to the regular issue.— 
For the purpose of increasing the subscription list among this class of peo- 
ple,a sample copy of Printers’ INK, that goes to press this day, will be 
sent to every school and institution of learning in the United States, as cata- 
logued in the American School Directory. It will be issued at an opportune 
time to influence School Advertising, as the edition will be in the hands of 
the School Managers just before they make their contracts. Newspapers 
and Magazines are invited to use this edition for advertising the merits of 
their publications. 

ADVERTISING RatTEs.—Page, $100; half page, $50; quarter page, $25 ; 
line, soc., or, if classified, without display, 25 cents. 


scribers and additional advertising patronage for Printers’ Ink, the little 
Schoolmaster in the Art of Advertising. The special issues of PrRinTERs’ 
Inx can be used by the high*grade and first-class advertising medium, for 
each issue reaches a desirable class of probable patrons. 
he latest day for each issue is as stated. Every attention will be given 
advertisements in the matter of typesetting. The advertiser who sends order and 
copy by return mail will be sure of attention. 
Five per cent discount for cash in full payment with order. 
The advertiser who must have a special position for his announcement is 
reminded that Printers’ Ink is a small paper and special positions are scarce. 
Twenty-five per cent additional will be charged for special position if granted. 


Tz primary purpose of these Sample Copy Editions is to induce new sub- 








Address orders to 2 


RINTERS’ INK 


10 Spruce St., New York 
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WITH ENGLISH ADVERTIS- 
ERS 


By T. Russell. 


The struggle for the English 
cigarette trade, which the Ameri- 
can Tobacco Company has been 
trying to corner, has resulted in 
the formation of a British Trust, 
called the Imperial Tobacco Com- 
pany, which was registered this 
week with the modest capital of 
seventy-five million dollars, and is 
designed to save its country from 
the malevolent and bloated influ- 
ence of foreign monopolies. Twen- 
ty-five million dollars are in cumu- 
lative preference shares, the same 
in preferred ordinary shares and 
the same in deferred. The prefer- 
ence shares take five and a half 
per cent. Of these, fifteen million 
dollars’ worth were offered to the 
public, and they were subscribed 
for twice over. Five million dol- 
lars of debentures were also of- 
fered and eagerly taken up. If 
this is not an example of the pub- 
lic confidence engendered by ad- 
vertising, what is it? 

* * * 


I understand that the Board of 
Revenue returns show that the 
value of the cigarettes imported 
from all sources during the month 
of January was only one hundred 
thousand dollars. This looks as 
if the efforts of the British man- 


ufacturers to keep the trade in 
England were more successful 
than they really are. To base a 


calculation on these figures, how- 
ever, is to overlook the fact that 
one of the best sellers on the Am- 
erican Tobacco Company’s list— 
Ogden’s—is manufactured on this 
side. But the British manufact- 
urers have done well. There is no 
denying this. Their advertising 
has been lavish, not to say reck- 
less; and considering that their 
chief advertising proposition has 
been “Buy British goods and re- 
pel the invader,” it is a wonder 
they have succeeded as well as 
they appear to have done. Like 
the legendary individual who de- 
clared “There is no bad beer; 
some beer is better than other 
beer, but no beer is bad,” the 
critic of publicity is tempted to 
conclude that no advertising, how- 
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ever poor, is altogether without 
effect. This is a different thing 


from saying that the best adver- 
tising doesn’t produce the best re- 
sults. It is a fact, however, that 
even the poorest advertising does 
some good. 

Neither patriotism nor any oth- 
er sentiment is a proper plea— 
standing by itself—for the sale of 
any goods. To say that goods 
made in a certain place are better 
than others and should therefore 
be bought is one thing; to claim 
that because they are made there, 
they ought to be purchased irre- 


spective of quality, is merely 
puerile. 

+ * 
The tobacco war is not. the 


only internecine struggle that has 
been going on in the columns of 
the British press this year. Scott’s 
Emulsion and Angier’s Petroleum 
Emulsion have been keeping up a 
brisk competition for public fa- 
vor, and the columns of the Lon- 
don and provincial dailies have 
echoed to the strife. The adver- 
tising of both articles is in much 
the same list, so far as my obser- 
vation goes; that is, both are 
chiefly advertised in daily and 
weekly newspapers proper, and al- 
though a certain number of papers 
of general circulation and relig- 
ious papers have been taken, the 
newspaper is the backbone of both 
schemes. Pamphlets have not 
been used with any lavishness by 
either firm. 
* n * 


In the matter of copy, Scott & 
Bowne’s best advertising is on the 
old lines—a large portrait with a 
few lines in double pica bold 
Latin, caps and lower case, and 
the testimonial in small pica. The 
name of Scott’s Emulsion is not 
displayed at all. Scott & Bowne’s 
work this winter has been, as us- 
ual, excellent. 

. * * 


The London County Council— 
a municipal and elective body 
which, to the incalculable advan- 
tage (generally speaking) of the 
community, has been placed by 
the Legislature in charge of city 
affairs—has a violent prejudice 
against street signs of any kind, 
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but particularly against illuminat- 
ed ones. A London ordinance has 
been passed which forbids “illu- 
minated signs which alter sudden- 
ly in intensity, color, or direc- 
tion.” This hits a great many 
people, and especially affects Mr. 
S. H. Benson’s ingenious “Bovril” 
(Fluid Beef) night signs, but 
Benson thought he had got around 
the trouble when he devised the 
plan of making the electric lights 
forming the word “Bovril” grad- 
ually grow in brilliancy to a maxi- 
mum and alternately wane as 
gradually to darkness. Neverthe- 
less, both he (as advertising con- 
tractor) and the occupier of a 
house on which a “Bovril’” sign 
was exhibited, were summoned 
before a magistrate. The London 
magistrates are, as a bench, uni- 
versally upright, learned and kind- 
ly old gentlemen, but their decis- 
ions are sometimes a little difficult 
to reconcile. They decided that a 
waxing and waning light dithat a § 


suddenly” in intensity — which 
sounds like a contradiction in 
terms. Mr. Benson and his fellow 


culprit were fined five dollars and 
five and a half dollars costs—or a 


month. 

They paid. The “Bovril Com- 
pany” is rich enough to meet the 
fines of its advertising agent any- 
way. .In his speech at the annual 
meeting of the “Bovril Company” 
the other day Viscount Duncan- 
non said that the profits for the 
last few years had been: 

1896 (1% months), 
1897 (12 months), £144,941; 
(12 months), £146,486; 1809 
months), £125,577; 1900 
months), £180,600; IgoI 
months), £157,672. 

This is sufficient to keep the 
wolf from the door; and it was 
added that the Canadian business 
is now established, with headquar- 
ters at Montreal, and for the first 
time its profits kept pace with the 
rest of the business last year. 

—__+o+—__—_ 

Booktets and all other supple- 
mentary advertising should be de- 
signed to give detailed informa- 
tion. The newspaper or magazine 
ads should pique interest to the 
extent of making the reader send 
for the booklet. 


£17,076; 
1898 
( 


(12 
(12 
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TWO TONSORIAL ADVERTISING 
ARTISTS. 


1802. 

CALLED upon to undertake the du- 
ties of dressing and ornamenting the 
heads of Ladies and Gentlemen, JOHN 
RICHARD DEBORUS HUGGINS, 
avails himself of this opportunity to 
express his grateful thanks to that por- 
tion of his fellow-citizens for the favor 
with which they have been pleased to 
look towards him. ... £ Advancing, as 
he hopes, to destinies beyond the reach 
of mortal eye. . . . he shrinks from the 
contemplation and humbles himself be- 
fore the magnitude of the undertaking. 

1902. 

Dear Str—I am a business man. My 
shop is in a business block. I shave 
business men. I do not claim to be 
more of a professional than is the seller 
of cloaks, clothing, cutlery, carpets, 
cabs, clocks or carriages. I simply shave 
as you like to be shaved. I am not a 
cheap barber, nor do I use cheap meth- 
ods in business building. You can sleep 
while I shave you. I know how to cut 
hair. Children love my shop. Dumb 
operators. Good work, not cheap talk, 
is my motto.—N. Y. Evening Post... 

—_———<+oo—_——__ 


i iscappigiai 


A State of 
Preparedness, a 
‘ 


‘*Welcome ever smiles and 
Farewell goes out sighing” in 
the home that knows the Chaf- 
ing Dish. Unexpected guests 
bring no emtarrassment over 
the matter of collation. <A 
few simple, inexpensive ingre- 
dients that may be kept at all 
times, the toQching of a match 
to the lamp, and presto! there 
is a dainty repast, prepared 
without interrupting the con- 
versation. And guests or no 
guests, the Chafing Dish is ever 
responsive to Gemands for hasty 
lunches and ¢ elicacies tor sick 
folks. Won't you step in and 
examine my assortment? Pri- 
ces range from $8 50 to $12.50. 
ING DISH AD AS THIS ONE, 


* GEO. Mc. PRESSON, Jeweler, 


15 and 17 Broadway, 


FARMINGTON, 
Telephone 47-3, 
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DAILIES VS.- MAGAZINES. 
By M. Lee Starke. 


A careful study of the general ad- 
vertising conditions during the past 
seven years shows that the greatest of 
all obstacles the promoter of daily news- 
paper publicity has to surmount is the 
universal tendency of the inexperienced 
general advertiser to do his experimen- 
tal work in the magazine, weekly paper, 
billboards, street car, theater  pro- 
gramme, or anything rather than the 
daily newspaper. 

From a logical and practical stand- 
point, it is difficult to see why this ten- 
dency should exist, but that it does ex- 
ist in two out of three cases is unde- 
niable. Instances are so numerous and 
notable that only a few need be men- 
tioned, and those for purposes of illus- 
tration. 

A manufacturer of a first class food 
product was induced not long ago to 
place over five thousand dollars in mag- 
azine advertising. He states that he 
considers his _ entire appropriation 
thrown away as he was unable to trace 
a dollar in results from this venture, 
and he is now skeptical as to results to 
be obtained from all advertising. 

A firm in London, proprietors of a 
well known household article, had a 
similar experience. They placed twenty 
thousand pounds in the hands of an 
American agency for the en nn of ad- 
vertising their goods in American mag- 
azines, and at the time of their confer- 
ence with the writer they were looking 
vainly for any return from their outlay. 

It is to be regretted that new adver- 
tisers should be forced or should force 
themselves to make such experiments, 
but this alone is not the most deplor- 
able feature. Advertisers who have paid 
out their money and have been disap- 
pointed naturally feel disgruntled with 
the advertising proposition in general, 
and are disposed to work their products 
into public favor by means and meth- 
ods slow, laborious and inadequate. 
Many a new advertiser, disheartened 
and disgusted with the outcome of his 
sudden plunge in one or more issues of 
the magazine, has been lost forever, so 
far as his position and importance as 
an advertiser is concerned. In any 
case the work of the newspaper repre- 
sentative is made doubly hard by rea- 
son of this experience on the part of 
the advertiser. The writer has seen 
nearly every advertiser of importance 
in the United States during the past 
three years, and has every reason to be- 
lieve that the failures of new advertis- 
ers in most cases have been due to the 
fact that the work has not been taken 
up section by section and prosecuted 
thoroughly. : 

The attractiveness of magazine ad- 
vertising has something to do with its 
popularity to the new advertiser. Then 
there is held out the alluring argument 
that by the use of the magazine the 
whole country is reached through one 
medium, and ,the advertiser is tempted 
to believe that the results will surprise 
him—and they generally do. : 

But to take the matter as a plain 
proposition. No new advertiser in mag- 
azines is able to cover the entire Unit- 
ed States thoroughly. An appropriation 
that would cover thoroughly one, two 
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or a half dozen cities is spent in one is- 
sue of the magazines, the scattered ef- 
fects of which cannot possibly produce 
proper results. 

‘There are occasional lines and prod- 
ucts of a mail order nature that can be 
best exploited in the magazine, but 
with the average advertiser with the av- 
erage proposition it must be conceded 
that unless aided by other mediums he 
cannot follow up his advertising in the 
magazines. lis goods would have to 
be thoroughly distributed in every city, 
town and hamlet throughout the United 
States to render the great part of his 
magazine advertising effective. A large 
percentage, often the very much larger 
part of his publicity, goes for naught. 
His effort is scattered from East to 
West and from North to South. There 
is, with the magazine, no way by which 
the advertiser of a general product can 
concentrate. 

It can easily be demonstrated that it 
costs far more to reach a home with 
the magazine than with the daily news- 
paper. For instance, a magazine with 
a circulation of two hundred thousand 
will ask a rate from one dollar to a 
dollar and a half a line. A high grade 
newspaper with a circulation of equal 
value for the average proposition would 
ask a rate proportionately about a fourth 
or fifth of this. It would be ridiculous 
to claim that the readers of the home 
have less confidence in the pages of 
their home paper than in those of the 
magazine, for the daily paper they read 
represents the best interests of their 
States, their cities, their communities 
and homes. People may read magazines 
—they must and do read the daily 
newspapers. The daily hunger for news 
must be satisfied, and that advertiser is 
wise who places his announcements in 
that medium giving its readers ever and 
always the freshest, cleanest, quickest 
and most accurate news. It may be 
platitude, but it is one ever true, that 
the daily newspaper as an institution is 
almost as much a part of the life of in- 
telligent American people as their food. 

Again, with the magazine, the new 
advertiser is not able to select a field 
suited to the size of his appropriation 
or to the market for his product. If he 
is a small advertiser, there is the same 
vast field in which he must distribute 
his limited funds, appealing to a scat- 
tered section where his products are 
not on sale. 

On the other hand, the advertiser, 
with the daily newspaper of the largest, 
cleanest and best home circulation of 
its city or community, affords the ad- 
vertiser the opportunity of selecting a 
field, a circle as it were, to fit his ap- 
propriation. If Greater New York or 
Chicago is too large a field to begin 
with, let him take Baltimore or Wash- 
ington or any field where his appro- 
priation will enable him to do thorough 
work. If his product is not a good one, 
or cannot be marketed successfully, the 
sooner he finds it out the better. In 
this way he is given an opportunity to 
demonstrate its value. If one season 
or two seasons will show profits, he can 
enlarge his field. On this point one of 
the most reliable advertising agents of 
New York City has this to say: 

“‘Newspaper advertising is especiall 
valuable for the introduction of a prod- 
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uct. Through the newspaper an adver- 
tiser can take up one point at a time, 
draw_a circle around this point and say, 
‘I will place my soan on sale in two- 
thirds of the stores within this circle. 
I will then advertise without any waste 
of circulation, to every consumer within 
this circle. I can reach these consum- 
ers immediately. I can tell them every 
day about my soap. I can give them 
daily soap news. f don’t care for con- 
sumers over in the next circle. I will 
make this circle a revenue maker and 
then I will go after the consumers in 
the next circle.’ Newspaper advertis- 
ing reduces any element of gambling in 
advertising to a minimum. The response 
is quicker. The results are known 
quicker.” 

As against the experience of the Lon- 
don advertiser referred to, let us com- 
pare that of a well-known Canadian ad- 
vertiser who has pursued the method 
outlined by this advertising agent. He 
has taken up one citv at a time, adver- 
tising in the leading home paper and 
employing no other medium, and devot- 
ed his profits from one field to the de- 
velopment of additional fields, until he 
is now in a fair way to reach all over 
the United States, and eventually blend 
his fields into one vast territory. 

The daily newspaper affords the 
quickest way to get before the people. 
This is obvious. Furthermore, the ad- 
vertising may be begun and controlled 
with the utmost ease to suit varying 
conditions of the market, weather, etc. 

That it affords also the most thorough 
advertising is even more apparent. With 
the daily paper the advertiser is en- 
abled to reach practically every home 
and available customer in the city he 
has selected, while the magazine of even 
the greatest circulation must inevitabl 
appeal to only a certain class of rea 
ers scattered to the four winds of the 
country. 

Advertising in the daily paper will 
often secure the co-operation of local 
dealers, an aid impossible to be secured 
by the use of magazines. This co-opera- 
tion is valuable not only to the adver- 
tiser but to the local man as well, for 
it gives him publicity which costs him 
nothing, and which brings dollars and 
cents to his business. This in a way 
links the relations of the newspaper, 
local dealer and the advertiser, making 
it to the interests red all to have the bus- 
iness prove profitable. 

Some years ago the expressed opinion 
of one of the pioneer advertising agents 
of America, that the days of monthly 
and weekly advertising mediums were 
waning, brought down on his head a 
storm of indignant protest from every 
quarter, but it was the voice of a 
prophet. 

General advertisers are just begin- 
ning to awake to the power of the daily 
newspaper. The past few years have 
seen some of the leading advertisers 
leave the magazines almost entirely for 
the daily newspaper. It is significant 
that the advertisers who market things 
for home consumption were the ones 
who first broke ranks and entered me- 
diums which reach the homes first and 
most frequently—-the daily press. 





Goop advertising spells success. 


THERE ARE OTHER LINES. 


A statistician recently figured out how 
many millions of dollars would be lost 
to the shoe industry should every man, 
woman and child in the United States 
make their old shoes do one week longer 
than they should. It is certainly true 
that lots of people are now’ wearing 
shoes that are overdue and should be 
retired. “It’s up to you” to stir them 
up and offer an inducement that will in- 
terest them.—Shoe and Leather Gazette. 

—__+o+—__—__ 





There is no home so, 
humble or so grand whose 
comfort and convenience 
can not be enhanced 

by the 


Improved 
Hartshorn 
Shade 


Roller. 


NO TACKS ARE 
REQUIRED 

TO ATTACH THE SHADE, 
Every genuine Hartshorn 
Shade Roller has autograph 
of Stewart Hartshorn 

on label. 


Wood Rollers. Tin Rollers, 





SOTH EFFECTIVE AND ATTRACTIVE. TAKEN 
FROM THE MARCH MAGAZINES, 
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ART IN ADVERTISING. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. Will 
hag Hooper, the Little Schoolmaster 
has the pleasure to present to its read- 
ers the major part of the address deliv- 
ered by the former at a recent dinner 
of the Sphinx Club at the Waldorf-As- 
toria. Said Mr. Hooper: 

This subject of art in advertising is 
a big subject—because the word art 
covers and includes all the desirable 
points about advertising. It does not 
refer simply to illustrations—to bord- 
ers, to decorations—but it includes the 
type, the division of the sentences, the 
arrangement of the white space, the 
general set-up, the selection of the 
words—that is the art of writing. 

In no business is competition keener 
than in the advertising field, so art is 
now called to the aid of many men to 
strengthen their work. 

Speaking generally, we can divide the 
field into’ five classes: first, billboards 
and other out-door advertising; second, 
booklets and catalogues; third, street 
cars; fourth, magazines, and fifth, per- 


haps the most important of all, news- 
papers. , 
There is economy in using art in 


advertising, as it makes a small adver- 
tisement more effective than a _ large 
one. In the billboard displays it is not 
big space that makes an advertisement 
effective nowadays. _The public has 
passed beyond the point where it is af- 
fected by the mere size of an advertise- 
ment. It is what is in the space that 
sells the goods. Bare repetition, re- 
peating the same poster side by side is 
old-fashioned, expensive, and, worst of 
all, tiresome. It is a mistake to tire the 
people whose money you want. 

When an effect like this is produced, 
it shows a lack of art in advertising. 

Paris is supposed to have produced 
the greatest number of artistic posters; 
they are made by men who take the 
same interest in the work as if it were 
an illustration for an edition de luxe or 
a painting for the Salon. Their work 
is exhibited before the largest audience 
in the world—the whole public. And 
whether their work is made to _ repro- 
duce in three printings or in eighteen 
colors and gold, like the famous Bern- 

hardt poster, they seem to have mas- 
tered the art of getting effect. 

Mucha is perhaps at the head in 
Paris. Here are some small reproduc- 
tions of his famous designs. 

In London they turn out a lot of 
good posters, but in looking over a col- 
lection in an English shop, I found 
most of the designs were by American 
artists, though the storekeeper claimed 
them as “English made.’ 

n_New York are designed some of 
the finest posters in the world, not only 
in point of drawing, in color and in 
composition, but they excel in the most 
important point of all—originality. 

Most any one can be taught to draw 
if started right when young. know 
this from experience in teaching in the 
public schools, but originality is born in 
a person and it cannot be grated out. 

Suctessful men or firms or- enter- 
prises have won their first victories by 
originality in their business ways, plans 
or methods. As they become prosperous 
and older. they grow conservative— 
they are old-fashioned. 
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Look at the successful men or the 
= business houses right here in New 

fork. If you know the details of their 
early history, you will find originality 
was the corner-stone of their first suc- 
cess. All of you gentlemen who are 
in the advertising business know that 
merchants or firms, when they put their 
affairs in your hands, always ask you to 
get up something new, something origi- 
nal for their display, and you also know 
if you submit a plan or a scheme or an 
illustration that is strikingly original, 
nine men out of ten are afraid of it. 
What the majority of these. men really 
want is, not something original, but an 
imitation of the latest success, and some 
of them are honest enough to say so. 

If the billposter would place the litho- 
graph in the center of the big space, 


then simply paste white paper all 
around it, so as to give the advertise- 
ment a broad white frame or _ back: 
ground, this would attract the eye 
quicker than a space four times as 
large filled with repetitions, and_ it 
would be one step toward art in bill. 
posting. 

In this country—in this city—we 


have the finest examples of art in ad- 
vertising the world has ever seen, in 
booklets and catalogues—also number- 
less horrors. Look at the theater pro- 
grammes. There is a production that 
has not advanced, not improved, in the 
last fifteen years. Think of what 
Bradley or Kimball or Bartlett or Barta 
could make of these programmes if 
given a free hand. 

Every man here knows the necessity 
in booklets and catalogues of having 
the paper, the texture and surface se- 
lected to go with the type—the type se- 
lected to harmonize with the style of 
the illustrations. The composition of 
the page, the width of the margins, the 
edge of the paper, the style of the bind- 
ing, all are studied by every one here 
who has had to do with booklets. 

When the style of illustration is de- 
cided, a type should be used that will 
harmonize and halance the page; or if 
the type is first decided on, then that 
should be a key to start with as to the 
force of the black and white effect of 
the designs. 

Walter Crane, who is perhaps the best 
authority on subjects of this sort, says: 

“One should generally avoid using 
heavy, black and thick lines with a light, 
onen type, or light lines with heavy 
type.” 
The art of street car advertising is 
to have cards which will be read be- 
fore the person is aware of making an 
effort to read. Simplicity! As an ex- 
ample of this. see the Macbeth Chim- 
ney cards. The other style for street 
cars is to make the card so attractive, 
so original that one _ will struggle 
through every word of the reading mat- 
ter. As an example of success in this 
line, look at ‘Spotless Town.” These 
are two of the best examples known to 
me of art in street car advertising. 

The puzzle about arranging a maga- 
zine advertisement is, you may have a 
design or make-up that is attractive and 
anne in the proof, but the real proof 

how will it look when printed by the 
ite of other advertisements. Your full 
page may be killed by a little 2x4 on 
the opposite sheet, or your strong quar- 
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ter page may have to go way back and 
sit down before a still stronger display 
on the same page. 

Among the full pages, the advertise- 
ments of men’s clothing are strong— 
but are they interesting? The half page 
of boys’ clothing is not only strong and 
artistic but interesting. 

Look at the artistic arrangement of 
the whole page of the Ivory Soap ad- 
vertising. There is art in advertising. 
The drawing is beautiful, the arrange- 
ment of the page is artistic, the type is 
in harmony and it is not overloaded 
with reading matter. 

In newspaper advertising the point is 
to catch the eye and then hold the at- 
tention long enough to tell your story 
—and to do this three hundred and 
twelve times a year is, I think, the 
hardest problem that comes to any ad- 
vertising man. 

You must be prepared to hold your 
own against big type, against heav 
black borders and against solid black 
cuts, which may come up at any time 
against your advertisement. Of course 
if one has a preferred position at top 
of column, etc., some of the difficulties 
are discounted. 

The department store advertisement, 
on account of its large space, is com- 
paratively independent of its neighbors. 

Now, of course, a lot of people say. 
Does it pay to go to all the care and 
expense of having art in advertising? 
Does the public really notice the differ- 
ence? 

The reply to this is right here. An 
artistic advertisement, an original, ar- 
tistic cut will be stolen all over the 
country—even the copyright fails to al- 
ways protect it. That proves that art 
in advertising does attract attention. 

The illustrations of the Saturday 
Evening Post have been stolen, repro- 
duced and printed among the advertise- 
ments in newspapers all over the Unit- 
ed States. 

A poor cut, a commonplace advertise- 
ment is seldom stolen. The public of 
to-day is a discriminating, intelligent 
and an observing body, and it does ap- 
Ppreciate art in advertising. 


> 


MAIL ORDER HINTS. 


Don't engage in the mail order busi- 
ness unless you intend to devote the 
proper amount of time and thought to 
it. In order to succeed you will have 
to always be ready to fill orders at any 
time in order that your customers may 
not be disappointed. Then there are 
the numberless little details of adver- 
tising, ordering stock, answering in- 
quiries, etc., all of which take time 
and work. The mail order business is 
no place for drones, and those who go 
into it thinking it an “easy snap”? where 
they have only to do a little advertis- 
ing and take money easily had better 
Stick to their present job. In no _busi- 
ness is prompt, honest activity in filling 
orders and attending to general details 
more important than in the mail order 
business.— Business. 

~ = 4or 

Tuat good old motto, “Make hay 
while the sun shines,” doesn’t mean 
that you are to be idle when it is cloudy 
—then is the time to prepare for the 
harvest.—White’s Sayings. 








THE eee” ae ADVERTIS- 


About a year ago W. L. Douglas, the 
prominent shoe manufacturer, an- 
nounced that his advertising appropria- 
tion for 1901 would be much larger 
than that of any previous year in the 
history of his business. 

It had then seemed that no shoes in 
the United States were so well known 
as the Douglas brand, and the result of 
the heavy campaign planned was await- 
ed with interest. 

Recent advertisements of the Doug- 
las shoe have contained the statement 
that the sales for 1898 consisted of 
748,706 pairs; 1899, 898,182; 1900, 1,- 
259,754; 1901, 1,566,720. 

These statements, coming as they do 
from the inner sanctum and bearing the 
seal of the firm, appear to be the best 
confirmatory evidence in favor of in- 
creased advertising that one could ask 
or. 

Not only has the business of the firm 
continued to show a steady yearly in- 
crease, but the output has actually been 
doubled in the short space of four 
years. In other words, the increased 
amount of business done in 1901 over 
1898 was larger than the total sales in 
1898. 

Judging from these figures the sales 
of Douglas shoes must have netted 
nearly four million dollars—factory 
prices—during 1901. 

These figures can only demonstrate 
one fact—that it pavs the large adver- 
tiser to not only keep his advertising 
up, but to increase it if there is still 
territory in which to operate to advan- 
tage—The Advisor. 
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Pernaps the reason why so ‘many 
trade barques founder is that they sailed 
under false colors.—Gibson’s Clothing 


Gazette. 
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Great Pa 


Western 
Champagne 


has stood the following unique test: 
One of the wealthiest_ gentlemen in 
one laregst Eastern cith 
whose cellar is abundantly suppl 
with Great Wester and foreign 


es, 


cham on the occasion of a 
banquet at his home directed his bu.- 
do: 





v to serve half a dozen different 
champagnes afte: 
and corks, the guests. and host 


American wine, costing but half = 

much as the foreign labeled brands. 

PUT IT TO Any TEST-— 

it A connoisseurs: 

Siyareed ie the ORLY GOLD MEDAL given to an Ameri- 

ean Champagne at the E: ition of 1900. 
PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO., 

Sole Makers, - - Rheims, N. Y. 
Sold by All Respectable Wine Dealers. 














SUCH A TEST SHOULD BE MADE WHEN THE 
GUESTS ARB PERFECTLY SOBER, 
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THE KAISER AND THE NEWS- 
PAPERS. 

“The Emperor has a strong dislike of 
the press. It is mainly owing to his 
own influence that that very modest 
measure of comparative liberty which 
the German press enjoyed under his 
grandfather and his father has been 
curtailed, until even the semblance of 
it has almost disappeared. This, it may 
be well to say, is really contrary to the 
constitution both of the Empire and of 
Prussia, but unfortunately the current 
of political thought in Germany during 
the past decade has favored and facili- 
perl this systematic suppression of the 
press. The courts all over Germany 
have assumed more and more an atti- 
tude of downright hostility, and the 
practice of the higher judiciary, the 
Imperial Court in Leipzig, has for years 
been unfair, even almost revolutionary. 
Judges and lawyers themselves have 
strenuously and persistently protested 
against the rising tide of reactionism. 
The principal reason for the Emperor’s 
antipathy to the press is his personal 
experience, especially during the first 
five years of his reign, when public 
opinion was considerably prejudiced 
against him, and when a great deal of 
bitter and unfair criticism was hurled 
at his head. It so happens that the 
Kaiser is inordinately vain, and ex- 
tremely susceptible to criticism, and 
impatient of it. Ie fears and hates 
particularly the English and the Am- 
erican press because it exerts an enor- 
mous influence upon the opinion of the 
world, his own country included, and 
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is outspoken and energetic. The French 
papers he cares little about, because 
their political opinions on any non- 
French topics or persons are held of lit- 
tle account outside of France. Then, 
too, the French have for a long time 
had a sort of sneaking regard for him. 
Besides, no German Emperor has the 
right to expect anything but abuse from 
his hereditary foe. The German _ press 
is securely and effectually muzzled, and 
the few editors or correspondents who 
now and then kick over the traces are 
silenced. The rest of the European 
press does not count for: much, but the 
English and the American press, pow- 
erful, wealthy, enterprising and fearless, 
has always been a great thorn in his 
side. He minds the English leading pa- 
pers more, of course, than the Ameri- 
can, for obvious reasons. But of late, 
since the United States has developed 
an unexpected military, naval and po- 
litical strength and commercial supre- 
macy, he devotes much greater attention 
to its press than he formerly did.— 
World’s W ork. 
—_ oP 


IMPOSSIBL E. 

The writer, daily on his way to busi- 
ness, passes a store bearing a sign: 
“The best goods for the least money.” 
That is a lie on its face. No merchant 
can sell the best goods for the least 
money, and there is no customer so 
much of a fool as to, on second thought, 
believe it. Hence, with the class of 
trade which is most desirable, the reac- 
tion from such advertising is harmful 
and not helpful.—F. A. Ferris. 
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Alderney Dairy Co., 


See ai. 25 Division St., Newark. ist 
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AN EXCELLENT DAIRY AD. 
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FROM THE NEWARK “ NEWS.” 
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THE FOLLOW-UP SYSTEM. 

If there is one thing more important 
than another in the mail order busi- 
ness it is the way in which the in- 
quiries relating to catalogues, samples, 
etc., are handled. The handling of 
these inquiries is fully as important as 
the advertising that brings them, as it 
is more personal and admits of shaping 
the wording of the letters, circulars or 
whatever is used to suit the different 
classes of inquirers. A word about the 
returns from the different magazines, 
etc., in which your advertisement is 
placed. It is a good idea if you wish 
to keep strict track of the returns from 
each medium to key your advertisements 
with some letter or number that will 
enable you to trace the sources of all 
the inquiries. But if you use good me- 
diums which reach the classes who are 
interested in what you offer, it is safe 
to infer that if returns are lacking the 
trouble is either with your advertise- 
ment or with the special things you of- 
fer. It is often better to change your 
advertisement than to change mediums. 

System is always a great factor in all 
business success. A good, well sys- 
tematized plan of handling your in- 
quiries will make the work easier and 
enable you to turn more inquiries into 
orders than an indiscriminate sending 
out of matter whenever it happens to 
be thought of. 

The first requisite of the follow-up 
system is the individual card on which 
the name and address, date received 
and any other special item of interest 
concerning the inquiry is entered. This 
card is filed and always remains as a 
record of the inquiry through all the 
workings of the follow-up system. 
Whenever a letter or other matter is 
sent to that inquirer it is noted on the 
card, as are also any communications 
from him. 

Generally speaking, the well gotten 
up catalogue is as good as anything to 
send to the prospective buyer, but it 
depends largely on the inquiry received. 
If it is merely a request for a cata- 
logue, then the catalogue is a good in- 
troduction for anything you may send 
later. If it is a specific question about 
a certain article, indicating that the 
writer is interested in that particular 
thing, then a personal letter concerning 
that article should be sent in addition 
to the catalogue. It is always a good 
plan to divide your inquiries into = 
or three classes, according to the —_ 
of the requests, and then use your 
low-up matter in the most economical 
way. Send out to those who appear to 
warrant it your best efforts, and to the 
others advertising matter which, while 
neat and well appearing, still is less 
costly. After the first matter has been 
sent out follow it by something on the 
same lines but different enough to avoid 
an appearance of saying the same things. 
If you have sent a general catalogue, 
the next matter might well be a few 
special values from that catalogue, with 
fuller descriptions and_a good, strong 
talk on their merits. For the first two 
or three months keen after the inquirer 
at short intervals, but let each piece of 
follow-up matter sent them be_a dis- 
tinctive bit from the rest. Here is 
where the originality of the advertiser 





is most needed. If you can send a per- 
son something new and novel every few 
days, something that each time is so 
catchy that it will get a chance to 
make a strong talk in your favor, it is 
safe to predict that you will turn the 
greater part of your inquiries into pay- 
ing orders. 

Opinions differ as to the length of 
time it pays to keep after prospective 
buyers, but that must be guided by in- 
dividual observation and the price and 
profit of what you offer. Two or three 
months should be a fair trial in deter- 
mining whether you are apt to get any 
immediate returns, but it is always a 
good plan, once you have made a man 
acquainted with your firm, to keep your- 
self in mind with an occasional cata- 
logue which will show him that you are 
still in the business and after his trade. 
—White’s Sayings. 





Many a merchant is dead, though he 
doesn’t know it. His store is his tomb 
and his sign is his epitaph.—Gibson’s 
Clothing Gazette. 


~or 


Your business machinery getting 
rusty, beginning to creak? The best 
lubricant known is Oil of Advertising. 
—Gibson’s Clothing Gazette. 

—_+o+—___— 





THE young adwriter who has talent 
will make a success—provided he has 
also patience, perseverance, a capacity 
for genuine hard work and can get 
some one to give him a chance to se- 
cure experience.—White’s Sayings. 


ARRANGED BY STATES. 


Advertisements under this head 50 cents a line 
each time. the year #26aline. No displa 
other than 2-line ‘nttial letter. Must be ha’ 
in one week in advance, 


MAINE. 
4 a ay daily is suet by all the “ ome ” peo- 


ple Rockland, Maine, the'DAILY STAR 
ee the = daily. It is the only daily in Knox 


WISCONSIN. 


[Tp°Rgse COUNTY FARMER, Beaver Dam, Wis 
Stock raising and farming. Cire’n 1900; 1 Al6. 


























CANADA. 


ANADIAN ADVERTISING is best done by THE 
DESBARATS ADVERTISING AG’Y, Montreal. 


CLASS PAPERS. 


ADVERTISING. 


RINTEKS’ INK is a magazine devoted to the 
neral subject of ep Its standing 
and influence is ized throughout the en- 
tire country. Its unso) feito judgment upon ad- 
vertising matters is of value to intelligent pl 
yaaa he of a recognized authority.— 
cago ( 

PRINTERS’ INK is qovenee, guctestvely to adver- 
tising—and aims to te good advert: ising 
methods—how to pre pare "ood copy. and thi 
py different di a, by, re 
open discussions on an ic interesting to 
ventions. Every subject is ‘treated from the 7 
vertiser’s standpoint. Subscription price #5 a 
year. Advertising rates, classified 25 — a era 
each time, oniey Soum aline. 4-page $25, «- 

yt le page $100 each time. Address 
PHIN RS’ INK 10 Spruce 8t., New York. 
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Displayed Advertisements. 

Must be handed in one week in advance. 
CONSULT 





On British and Foreign Advertising. 
St. Bride St., London, Eng. Founded 1853 


THE MANILA FREEDOM 


LARGEST CIRCULATION 
BEST ADVERTISING IN 
THE ORIENT. . .. . 


MANILA, P. 




















Profitable Advertising 


will furnish any “dead-in earnest” adver- 
tiser with helps and inspirations easily worth 
ten times its cost, i. ¢., $2.00 per annum. It 
ably discusses means and methods, presents 
a host of the best that pictorial pubiicity 
im in “touch” with the 

e, do and sell advertising 
sorts. Sample copy for five 
Pi PROFITABLE ADVER.- 
40 Boy laton St., Boston, 
















2cent stam 
TISING, 





EVERYONE WHO 
KNOWS ANYTHING 
ABOUT BUFFALO 


KNOWS THAT 
THE EXPRESS 


IS ITS 
LEADING PAPER. 
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Do you want to reach the best people in the 
United States, who HAVE moncy to spend ! If so 


ADVERTISE IN 


The Church Eclectic 


(The ONLY Monthly Magazine of the Protestant- 
Episcopal Church.) Circulates in ever —— 
city of the Union and in thousands of the nicest 
and best appointed country homes. Adcress 
Advertising Mgr. “THE CHURCH ECLECTIC,” 
144 Times Building, New York, N. Y. 


RIE 

I have been troubled with 
catarrh from my childhood, 
and have had many doctors 
and many different medicines. 
At night when I went to bed 
I could feel my nose clogging 
up, and then I had to breathe 
through my mouth, which 
made me very dry, and often 
caused me sleepless nights. I 
could not find any relief until 
a friend called my attention to 
Ripans Tabules. I bought a 
box and took one after each 
meal, and gradually found 
relief in my breathing and 
sleeping. 1 alsohad numerous 
pimples on my face, which 
disappeared. 














At druggists, 
The Five-Cent packet is enough for an 
ordinary occasion. The family bottle, 
60 cents, contains a supply for a year. 

















LOCAL NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS 


can. easily increase their advertising. 


Box 576, 


proposition. P. O. 


Send for our free advertising plate 
Meriden, Conn. 








10,117 Houses in Trenton, N. J. 





field better than this. 


Bordentown, etc., etc. 
to-day to the advertiser is the 





9,4Q0 copies of the Trenton Times are 
sold in the city of Trenton every day. Vo paper in the world covers its 
It also sends 3,000 papers into the adjacent towns 
and villages every day, 525 to Lambertville, 310 to Princeton, 200 to 
In New Jersey the most valuable proposition 


TRENTON TIMES. 
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‘és Four 
Prominent 


recently combined. I purchased their 
superfluous printing machinery and 
am offering it at unusually attractive 
prices. The pressroom and stereo- 
typing equipment quite complete and 
in good order. 

Scott press with Potter folder,prints, 
pastes and counts four or eight pages, 
eight columns, 24 inches long, can be 
shortened. Prints from roll 52 inches 
wide, speed up to 9,000 per hour. 

Stereotype furnace, mould, forms for 
mould, steam table and press, stereo- 
type planer and saw, Scott’s shaving 
and trimming machine. 

Two boilers, engine, small elevator, 
in fact, a complete plant. 

Also a divers lot of composing 
room furniture. 


Carlin Machinery and 


e 
Pittsburg Dailies 








2 You contract with 
us to expand your 

z=" business—and we 
meacan do it. The 
ame amount of adver- 
etising carried 
: A shows that the re- 
sults are there. Shrewd adver- 
tisers of national reputation are 
not spending their money fool- 
ishly. You see them all in the 


Chester Times 


year in and year out. 





Guaranteed circ’n over 7,600 copies 





ily. A sworn statement if you wish it. 





Supply Company 


ar Lacock and Sandusky Sts. ar Wallace & Sproul, Pubs., Chester, Pa. 
New York REPRESENTATIVE: 
ALLEGHENY CITY, PA. F. R. NORTHRUP, 220 Broadway. 























A well-written, neatly displayed 
advertisement or booklet is a 
finger-post on the thoroughfare 
of business, ever pointing the way- 
farer to your place of business. 


2. will write your advertisement, booklet or 
circular, will have it illustrated if necessary, will 
set the type and print it. Some of the best ad- 
vertisers in the land leave such matters entirely 
tous. Or we will do any part of the work here 
mentioned. Write and tell us about what you 
have in mind. Address 











y, 





PRINTERS’ INK 
PRESS 10 Spruce St. 
NEW YORK 


Send for a sample 
of our Large 

Postal Card for 
advertising purposes 
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Che Evening —= 


an advertising agency should 
know regarding publications : 


JERSEY CITY, N.J — 


Truth wears best, and THE EVENING Influence 


JouRNAL has always honestly stated | 
the facts and finds that its course has | t 

commanded confidence and business. | a es 

|} Pettingill & Co., Boston 

AVERAGE DAILY CIRCULATION: have this information in hand 

1897 1898 always. A. agency is al- 

ways ready to assist advertis- 

14,743 14,890 ~ in — tty seporee of copy. 

t is often the expert assist- 
1899 1900 1901 ance that makes success, 


14,486 15,106 15,891 


Last 3 mos.1901 January, 1902 Pettingill & Co. 
16,411 16,637 ADVERTISING AGENTS 


Sh MMAR ANNLEo OSIE RE AEE PME, 
BOSTON: NEW YORK: 











A “HOME” AND NOT A 22 SCHOOL ST. 120 BROADWAY 
“STREET” CIRCULATION. 

















One for Each Day of the Month 
ublished for thirty leading churches of different denominations in Philadelphia, 
iow York, Boston, Buffalo, and other cities. A different Magazine fer each Day of the 
Month for a different church, the 3Jin 3) Days. No general udvertisercan afford toomit 
from his list, in 192, THE CHUKCH Press MAGAZINES. 
hey are a distinct force in active congregations 
of various denominations in leading cities of 


the U.S., and are covering in a unique and 
practical way, a field hitherto unoccupied. 


Church Press 
Magazines 


&re excellent advertising 
mediums, 
with the 


Soup, Hires fy 
con, Knox's (elatine, 
needa Biscuit, Winslow's Syrup, 
Kville Co. 
Send for specimens and rates to 
THE CHURCH PRESS ASSOCIATION, 
200 Soath 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 


. 
Readers of Privtzrs’ INK are invited to send modeladvertisements, ideas for window 
cards or circulare,and any other suggestions for bettering this department. 





Of course, you who cater to de- 
mands born of the Easter season 
have already begun to hint at your 
ability and readiness in that direc- 
tion. If you haven't, you'd better 
begin right now. The Easter out- 
fitting is a matter of some mo- 
ment, and it’s a good deal better 
to be a few days too early than a 
little too late in telling people why 
their Easter dollars can best be 
spent with you. 

This is one of the seasons when 
it’s all right to make your adver- 
tising a bit flowery, if you choose, 
but don't overdo it. 

And don’t forget that a special 


Easter announcement, tastefully 
gotten up and mailed to a selected 
list, is a pretty sure winner if 


you've the goods and service and 
prices that will warrant you in 
making interesting statements. 


Do it now. 





Eggs for Easter 


The price is low, 

The quality is fine, 

The quantity sufficient 

For the Easter feast. 

Ducks’ eggs in stock to- 
day. 





Ladies, Don’t 
Deny Yourselves 


The pleasure of a new 
suit, or skirt, or waist, or a 
nice hat, or a pair of new 
shoes for the great Spring 
holidav just because you 
don’t happen to have enough 
cash on hand. We like to 
sell to women, because they 
are. discriminating buyers 
and know that our prices 
are as low as so-called cash 
stores. 

Just now our stock of wo- 
men’s garments is complete 
-unusually so—and we are 
ready to show you the very 
latest fashions in the newest 
colors and designs. You can 








buy here for 

A small amount down and 
$1 a 
$1 3 


week. 
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Favors for 
Easter Feasts 


Candy novelties for young 
and old. The largest and 
most remarkable _ collection 
of Easter novelties ever 
brought together. 

There are rabbits, 
chickens, frogs, birds, 
els, giraffes, horses, 
cows, dogs—some 
wagons, some 
farm yards, 


ducks, 
cam- 
mules, 
pulling 
in houses, in 
some drawing 
carriages—all having some 
recentable for storing the 
Easter eggs or other candies. 
They serve for sending 
the Easter gift to children, 


older friends, or sweet- 
hearts. Many are _particu- 
larly suited for table deco- 


rations, or souvenir favors. 
They give the touch of ar- 
tistic sentiment that every 
hostess loves to have her ta- 
ble_possess. 

Here is a hint of variety 
and prices: 

All that’s bright, new and 
attractive in Easter fash- 
ions, fads and fancies is 
here for your choosing! 


New Spring silks. Every 
essential point that charac- 
terizes newness in designs, 
tinge of color, the latest 
Spring conceptions of the 
chic, the new, the stylish, 
complete in this one great 


gathering. 
(Other items.) 








Easter Millinery 


Better be out of the world 
than out of fashion, espe- 
cially as far as your hat is 
concerned. No old hat or 
bonnet will do for Easter. 
You want to be in tune with 
the season. 

Large roses, violets and 
foliage are the things for 
trimming this Spring, while, 
in hats, fuchsia, heliotrope 
and purples are most in de- 


mand. To make your hat 
have that dainty, airy, 
Spring look, either liberty 
silk, mousseline de soie or 
colored maline suits’ the 
most fastidious. 

It’s easy to pick a hit 
when you see it ready to 
wear. Trimmed hats are our 
specialty. 

[ats at this store are 
right in style, material, fin 
ish and price. 
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Fashionable 
Apparel for Men 
Easter’s but “two weeks 


hence, and it’s time you 
were arranging for that new 
suit or top-coat. Few bet- 
ter stocks than ours can be 
found, none priced so very 
reasonably, and if you favor 
us with your patronage we 
will do all in our power to 
see to it that you are 
pleased. We have only the 
best from reliable makers, 
and would strongly urge an 
early choice. It is impossi- 
ble to give here more than 
a faint idea of the many 
beautiful effects, but we 
shall be pleased to show 
them all to you when you 
cali. 


A Pleasing Way to Put It. 





A Carriage for 
“ His Majesty, 
The Baby” 


Sut not only for His 
Majesty, as Kipling calls 
him, but Her Majesty, too. 
These are a lot of bright 
new carriages just from the 
makers and at a_ special 
price, like all our offerings. 
The shapes are new and the 
construction the best. We 
have them at all prices, but 
examine the $5.25 ones. Go- 
carts at $3.75 





For Lent. 


























___ Good One zood One for Paint, 


This is the Time 


Of Year to Paint 


the house or to touch up 
the interior woodwork and 
furniture, but one thing you 
should remember, do _ the 
work with the Sherwin-Wil- 
liams paint, because it looks 
better, lasts longer and goes 
further than any paint made. 

It is easy to do your own 
painting if you use the Sher- 
win-Williams paint. No mix- 
ing 1s reaguired and no both- 
er or worry, just open the 
can and start ‘to work. 

The Sherwin-Williams Co. 
are the largest makers of 
prepared house paint in the 
world. They make a special 
paint for every purpose, put 
up in cans all colors and 
sizes. You°can buy as much 
or as little as you wish. 


House paint, floor paint, 
creasote paint, family paint, 
varnish stain, buggy paint, 


wagon paint, furniture enam- 
el, bath enamel, bicycle 
enamel. Look at our big 
stock. 









Very Good. 






















The Gano $3 
Derby 


Is an exclusive block of 
our own design. The new 
Spring shape is most be- 
coming. We show all the 
new shadgs and colors in this 
block, also all the new 
Spring shapes in derbys and 
fedoras at a $3 price. A su- 
perior quality and finish are 
the attributes of this line. 
Inimitable for the money. 


Fresh Supplies of 
Sea Foods 


we are receiving every 
day all through Lent, in a 
large variety of succulent 
and toothsome oysters and 
appetizing clams, lobsters, 
bluefish and shad, as well as 
many Spring delicacies. Live 
ana boiled lobsters. Any- 
thing procured here from 
our choice stock is guaran- 
teed to make fresh and de- 
licious eating. 





A Timely One for Fish, 





Palate Ticklers 


for lovers of fresh and 
choice fish, salmon, shad, 
bluefish and all kinds of sea 
foods we arc showing fresh 
and tempting every day. 
Your Lenten meal can be 
varied with relish every day 
from the wide variety of 
both fresh and salt water 
fish that we offer for your 
choice. 





Hat Renovating. 





| Such a 


Transformation 


as we make in an old 
hat will surprise and delight 
vou. Hats of all kinds 
cleaned and renovated for a 
small sum. We make them 
look like new. 








, remembering 














Our Spring and Summer 
underwear stock has been 
ready for some time, but, 
“the fool and 
his. flannels are soon parted,” 
we’ve said nothing about it 
up to yet. But, believing 
that now even the most cau- 
tious man is ready to part 
with his “flannels,” we beg 
to announce that we're 
ready for you. 
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REMARKABLE 
PROSPERITY OF KANSAS 


NOT A DRQUTH, BUT A 


FLOOD... 


State Bank Commissioner Morton Albaugh has com- 
piled the following remarkable statement, showing the re- 
sources and liabilities of the 119 national and 422 state and 
private banks of Kansas, at the close of business on Sept. 
30, 1901. His report of the national banks, over which he 
has no supervision, came to him directly from the Comp- 
troller of the Treasury. The report shows the extraordi- 
nary financial strength of Kansas. It is doubtful whether 
such business and financial vitality in one young agricul- 
tural commonwealth has ever been observed in the de- 
velopment of this or any other country. 

Mr. Albaugh’s statement is as follows: 


RESOURCES. 





$114,134,603.29 


$114,134,603.29 
Average reserve held in national banks ....45.78 per cent 
Average reserve in state banks 53.21 per cent 
Individual deposits in national banks $35,360,516.97 
Individual deposits in state banks 42,076,447.62 
Bank deposits in national banks 8,220,919.33 
Bank deposits in state banks 923,556.69 
Per capita deposit in banks of Kansas 59.28 


KANSAS AND OKLAHOMA ARE ROLLING 
IN WEALTH AND PROSPERITY. 


THE WICHITA EAGLE 


Is the medium by which you can reach all the 
people in Southern Kansas and Oklahoma 
all the time. It is its exclusive field. 


See the S. C. Beckwith Special A gency, Tribune Building, 
N. Y., The Rookery, Chicago—Or, 


R. P. MURDOCK, Business Manager. 
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Slow Wethods 


















Nowadays it is conceded that the old-time 
advertising methods are exceedingly slow, and 
that the only way to get right down into the 
homes, hearts and pockets of the great American 
people is to use the mail-order papers. The mail- 
order paper is a wonderful development—one of 
the most wonderful of recent times. 

Only a few years ago it would have been 
considered the wildest dream of a disordered 
imagination to have conjured up such a list as 
ours—five monthlies with a total circulation of 
over 2,000,000, reaching 10,000,000 buyers whose 
money is spent freely and who are ready to buy 
of mail-order advertisers. 

Get into line with the Ellis Papers if you 
want to get the best results that advertising can 
possibly bring. 

We are always ready and glad to answer 
letters and satisfy inquirers. 


Ghe Cllis Papers are: 


Circulation 

Metropolitan and Rural Home, . 500,000 
The Paragon Monthly, . 400,000 
The Gentlewoman, 400,000 
The Home Monthly, . 400,000 
Park’s Floral Magazine, over . 350,000 
Total, over 2,050,000 









































Ghe C. 6. Gllis Company 
713-718 Temple Court Bldg., New York 
112-114 Dearborn St., Chicago, Jil. 
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ALL 


advertisers who desire to 
cover the Chicago field 
must . 


USE 


the paper that is read in the 


homes of the people, 


The 
Chronicle 


It covers Illinois, Wiscon- 
sin, lowa, Northern Indiana 
and Southern Michigan. 
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A CROWDED TROLLEY CAR 


will often contain many classes of people, rich and poor, good and bad, the 
pious and the vicious. 

There are very few people, in fact we don’t know any, who would re- 
fuse to ride on a car in order to keep a profitable business appointment just 
because they would have to travel in company with some individual who 
a3 might not be up»to their social standard, yet there are, however, advertisers 

4 who will refuse to use the columns of some of the best paying publications 
because there are advertisements in these publications that are not “thigh 
class’? enough to meet their views. In other words, they leave the field 
entirely clear to the advertiser whose announcements they affect to despise 
and who is very often a smal! competitor of theirs. 

Some of the best known concerns who are advertising to-day have 
already recognized the folly of staying out of a good publication for any 
SZ such reason. Thisclass represents the houses that are doing at least 75 per 
cent of the mail order business to-day, others have not yet seen the light, 
some never will, 
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Sr . 
| High Class (?) vs. Large Profits. 
A well-known publishing house used the columns of THe HEARTH- 
a STONE for an advertisement of a religious book several years ago when THE 


HEARTHSTONE was published in the old-style eight-page form, received 
more direct replies from THr HEARTHSTONE than from all other papers 
combined. 

The manager of this concern repeated the advertisement several times, 
until finally one day at a Directors’ Meeting of the Publishing Company, 
several of the directors, nice old gentlemen, very conservative and all that, 
requested the manager to produce the publication that had made this won- 
derful showing, namely Tue Hgartustone. When a copy of Tue 
HEARTHSTONE was shown to them they were horrified that their an- 
nouncements should appear ina so called “‘ Mail Order’? Journal and re- 
quested the manager never again to use any publications cf this class for 
Dn their announcements, 

The result has been that they have been compelled to abandon their 
mail order department, 

It is assumed that people are in business to do business. We never 
A) yet heard of a businsss concern succeeding where they refused to make 
sales, unless the purchaser could prove that he was a member of the 
“* Four Hundred,” 


Objectionable Advertising Refused. 


THe HEARTHSTONE refuses more than twenty different kinds of ad- 
vertising announcements, all of which are sanctioned and permitted to exist 
under the law. These announcements are refused because we know that 
they are objectionable to our subscribers. No announcements will be pub- 
lished with our knowledge at any time if we have reason to believe that the 
advertiser intends or expects to defraud our subscribers, 
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The_average circulation for the past twelve months, shown by 
original Postoffice Mailing receipts, exceeded 


787,000 Copies Monthly 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


DisPLay—$z.25 per agate line per month, No time discount. 
READING— 3.80 per line agate measure. : No short rates, 
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, Address 
THE A. D. PORTER CO., Pubs., 52 to 58 Duane St., New York. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 134 MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 
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(20,809 PLURALITY 
The Philadelphia Item 


Gains Another Remarkable Victory for the Republican Party ! 


“AND THE ITEM DID IT!” 


Tue Eventnc Item is the omy stalwart 
Republican evening paper in Philadelphia, 
and it achieved a magnificent triumph for 
the great party it so ably represents, on 
Tuesday, February 19th. Single handed 
and alone it fought the battle for Republi- 
can principles, and its 180,000 circulation de- 
feated the entire mugwump press, elect- 
ing John L. Kinsey City Solicitor by a 
plurality of 120,809. It was a magnificent 
triumph for the Evenrnc Item and the 
Sunpay Item, which warmly advocated 
Kinsey's election. The figures were: 


CITY SOLICITOR. 


John L. Kinsey, Republican...... 155,082 
C. C. Binney, Dem. and M. 1..... 34,273 
Kinsey’s plurality.............. 120,809 


The Philadelphia Irem isa winner! Peo- 
ple like a winner; so do advertisers. They 
know the ITEm’s 180,000 circulation reaches 
the homes of the Aeople. And the only 
way to get there too is to use the ITEm’s 
advertising columns. 


The. 6. Beckwith Special Agency 


SOLE AGENTS FOREIGN ADVERTISING, 
Oar 43-44-45-47-48-49 Tribune Bldg., New York. 
<O Now ux 469 The Rookery, Chicago. 
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If the Los Angeles Herald | 
was not rustling for busi- 
ness it would not ask 


advertisers who know their } 


business for business. 


The Herald comes 


to you with a clean 





cut, straightforward 
proposition — your 
money for your 
money’s worth of 
advertising space. 


Few papers in few 


cities have made the 





rapid progress of the Los 

Angeles Herald—a year ago 

we had 12,000 circulation, today 
nearly double—23,0co daily—31,000 


Sundays ; a year ago we carried on an average of 195 


columns a week of ads, now they average 350. Business men 






do not advertise for fun and we know it, so we have made our paper 









worthy of advertisers consideration. Telegraph for rates and sample copy. 






The Los Angeles Herald 


Los Angeles, California 
A. Frank Richardson, Agent, Stock Exchange Building, 
Chicago; Temple Court, New York City, New York: 
Pozzoni' Building, St. Louis, Missouri 
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| Just as Good |. 


but 70 per cent cheaper 

















Orrice or “THE YORKVILLE YEOMAN,” 


YorkvILte, S. C., February 10, 1902. 
Printers Ink Jonson, 17 Spruce St., N.Y. 

Dear Str—The writer was in your place of business the latter 
part of August, 1901, and had some conversation with you in regard to 
news ink, of which you said you would make memorandum by which 
you could fill our orders afterwards. Since then we ordered a little 
news ink, and of this we wish to say that it is, with one exception, the 
best news ink at any price, that we have used since the publicaticn of 
this paper began, more than eight years ago, and we have paid all kinds 
of prices. Your ink is as good as was the exception we refer to, but we 
hesitate to say better, for that was good, but the exception cost us 20 
cents a pound, yours 6. 

Inclosed you will find $2.75. Please send us fifty pounds of news ink 
just like the last. As long as you give us this same thing, at the price 
you do, and ship promptly, you can have our orders, 


Very truly, Tue YORKVILLE YEOMAN, 











My news ink is guaranteed to be the best news 
ink that money can buy, and to get it you must send 
the money in advance. When you are not satisfied 
with your purchase, I buy it back and pay all charges 
for transportation. The only risk you run is trusting 
me with the money, and I have over eight thousand 
customers who will vouch for my responsibility. 

My prices are as follows : 


25 Ib. Kegs, at 6 cents a Ib. 


50 6 sé at 5% ec ae 
100 66 ae at 5 6e 6e 
250 “ec ee at AY 6 “e 


500 “ barrels, at4 “ “« 


When ordering kindly state the style and speed of 
your press, also the temperature of your press-room. 
Send for a copy of my price list and compare it with 
what you have been paying for job inks on credit. 

Don’t be ashamed to send a small order. I want 
your trade even if you only buy a 25-cent can of ink. 











ADDRESS 


Printers Ink Jonson, 
17 Spruce Street, New York City. 
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Drawing attention to 


THE PHILADELPHIA 


INQUIRERS 


February Business - : 


The month of February was a short one, but cd 
The Inquirer nevertheless kept up its marvelous 
growth in advertising patronage with 


A Gain of 334 Columns Over the Corre- 
sponding Month Last Year. 


Following is a statement showing the total 
number of columns of advertising in each of the 
Philadelphia morning newspapers during the month 
with the corresponding figures for last year. These 
are all computed at the uniform measure of four- 
teen lines to the inch and three hundred lines to 
the column. 








1902 1901 
INQUIRER 1919 Cols. 1585 Cols. 
Record ... 1534 Cols. 1345 Cols. 
Press ....1115 Cols. 1179 Cols. 
North American 1172 Cols. 864 Cols. 
Ledger ,.. 897 Cols. 986 Cols. 
Times .... 698 Cols. 766 Cols. 


i 


In like manner the circulation has increased, 
the total sales for the month being 4,812,969 
copies, while during the month of February last 
year they were 4,718,582 copies—a gain of nearly 
one hundred thousand. 

The average number of papers sold daily dur- 
ing February, 1902, was\174,182. 

The average number of papers sold Sunday 
during February, 1902, was 158,146. 

Advertisements in The Inquirer are read by 
the people. 

Its steady growth in both circulation and ad- 
vertising proves this. 


HE PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER 
1109 Market St., Phila., Pa. 


NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OPPICE 
Tribune Building Stock Exchange Building 








